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Survey of the World 


Taft and Sherman he Republican Na- 
Renominated tional Convention, at 
Chicago, on Saturday 

last, renominated President Taft and 
Vice President Sherman. At the begin- 
ning of the day’s session, Governor John- 
son, of California, a delegate, left the 
hall, saying he declined to be present 
while a nomination was made or to be 
bound by the acts of a convention whose 
roll of delegates was fraudulent and 
which had nullified a law of his State. 


would forfeit the yight to ask the sup- 
port of honest men) Mr. Fairbanks, of 
Indiana, then read the new platform.” 
Wisconsin offered a La Follette platform 
as a substitute, but it was tabled after 
argument had been made. The pla:form 
was adopted. For it 666 voted; 53 op- 
posed it and 343 remained silent. No- 
tice had been given that Mr. La Follctte 
would not support any platform that did 
not contain the main provisions of his 
own. W.G. Harding of Ohio then nomi- 


The other California delegates, he added, nated Mr. Taft in a long address, review- 


were in sympathy with him, but at his 
request they would remain and carry out 
the general plan of the Roosevelt dele- 
gates. His reference to the nullifization 
of a law related to the admission of two 
Taft delegates from California. The 
convention then acted upon the Creden. 
tial Committee’s reports as to the remain- 
ing contests, the reports being approved. 
This done, Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 


then made an address, saying the Roose;, 


velt delegates could no longer share re- 
sponsibility for the convention’s acts. He 
attacked the National Committee. “We 
shall not help you finish scuttling the 
ship,” said he, “but we do not bolt. We 
sit in silent protest.”” He read a message 


from Mr. Roosevelt, who said that theV 


committee, under the direction of Mr. 
Taft, had stolen eighty or ninety dele- 
gates and defeated the will of the people ; 
that the convention, having refused to 
purge the roll, no longer represented the 
party; and that he hoped the Roosevelt 
delegates would decline to vote. He 
would not release a delegate from an 
honorable obligation to vote for him, but 
the convention represented nothing but 
successful fraud, its nominee would be 
the beneficiary of fraud, and any one ac- 
cepting the convention’s nomination 





ing his record and saying he was the 
greatest Progressive of the age. The 
nomination was seconded by John Wana- 
maker and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia . University. 
Michael B. Olbrich, of Wisconsin, then 
nominated Senator La Fo'lette in a long 
speech, and’this nomination was second- 
ed by R. M. Pollock, of North Dakota. 
The name of no other candidate was pre- 
sented. The roll was called. For Mr. - 
Taft 561 voted, for Mr. Roosevelt 107, 
and 344 were silent. For Senator La 
Follette 41 votes were cast, for Senator 
Cummins 17, and for Justice Huzhes 2. 
A movement to give second place on the 
ticket to Governor Hadley, Senator Cum- 
mins or Senator Borah had been unsuc- 
cessful, owing, it is said, to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s disapproval. A New York delegate 
nominated Vice-President Sherman, and 
Ohio seconded the motion. A roll call 
showed 597 for Sherman, 21 for Borah, 
t4 for Hadley, 20 for Charles E. Mer- 
riam, of Chicago, 1 for Howard Gillette, 
of Chicago, 352 silent, and 71 absent. 
The Roosevelt delegates had begun to > 
seek Orchestra Hall, where a meeting 
was to be held. This meeting was called 
to order, after the convention adjourned, 
by Governor Johnson, and Senator Clapp 
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took the chair. Roosevelt delegates, 
alternates and contestants were present. 
Nhey adopted resolutions declaring that 
the will of the people had been defeated 
by fraud, that justice had been denied to 
them for five days, and that they “here- 
by” nominated Mr. Roosevelt as the can- 
didate of “our party.” Mr. Roosevelt 
then came in, went to the platform, 
thanked them for their action and said 
he would accept the nomination, subject 
to one condition.g The contest was one 
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bosses, the roll had been fraudulent, he 
had been cheated out of the nomination, 
and the permanent success of such prac- 
tices would mean the downfall of the 
Republic—+Mr. Taft said that patri- 
otic people were breathing more freely 
because a serious menace to our Repub- 
lican institutions had been averted: 

“The question at stake was whether the Re- 
publican party was to change its attitude as 
the chief conservator in the nation of consti- 
tutional representative government, and was to 
weaken the constitutional guarantees of life, 

















THE COLISEUM AT CHICAGO: 


that could not be settled along old party 
lines. The principles at stake should 
appeal to all honest c‘tizens, wheth- 


er Republicans or Democrats. Thereforey 


he asked those before him to go to 
their homes and ascertain the sentiment 
of the people, and then to assemble in 
mass convention and nominate a progres- 
sive candidate on a progressive platform, 
naming a candidate and making a plat- 
form that would appeal to people of all 
parts of the country, “Republican. and 
Democrat alike.” Mr. Roosevelt said: 
“If you wish me to make the fight I will 
make it, even if only one State should 
support me.¥ The convention, he said, 
had been controlled by sinister political 


WHERE THE CONVENTION MET 


liberty and property and all other rights de- 
clared sacred in the Bill of Rights, by aban- 
doning the principles of the absolute indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, essential to the main- 
tenance of those rights. The campaign car- 
ried on to seize the Republican party and make 
it the instrument of reckless ambition and the 


‘unsettling of the fundamental principles of our 


Government was so sudden and unexpected 
that time was not given clearly to show to the 
people and the party the dangers which con- 
fronted them. It was sought to break the wise 
and valuable tradition against giving more 
than two terms to any man in the Presidency, 
and the danger from its breach could not be 
measured. The importance of the great vic- 
tory which has been achieved cannot be over- 
estimated.” 


A committee of seven, led by Governor 
Johnson, has been appointed to confer 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT WORK IN CHICAGO 


with Mr. Roosevelt and to prepare a 
plan and platform for the coming con- 


vention, At the beginning of the 
week, Mr. Roosevelt said the talk about 
a bolt was “all nonsense.” On the night 


of the 17th he made a long address in 
the Auditorium, attacking the National 
Committee.” At the first session of the 
convention, Governor Hadley’s motion 
to put Roosevelt contestants on the tem- 
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porary roll was ruled out of order, after 
brief debate. Having Wisconsin’s votes 
in mind, the Roosevelt forces made Gov- 
ernor McGovern, of that State, their 
candidate for temporary cha‘rman. Sen- 
ator Root was elected by a vote of 558 
to 502. There was more talk of a bolt, 
but Governor Hadley, Governor Deneen 
and others opposed it. Governor Hadley 
made a good impression as Roosevelt 
leader in the debate on a motion to put 
92 Roosevelt contestants on the roll. 
This motion was tabled, 564 to 510, but 
the proposition was referred to the Cre- 
dentials Committee. \ At the first meet- 
ing of that committee the Roosevelt men, 
or nearly all of them, bolted, by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s order, but they returned, 
only to bolt aga’n. Early on Thursday 
morning Mr. Roosevelt said; “I am 
thru.” He had fairly won, he added, and 
the controlling forces in the convention 
had set out to cheat him. He advised hts 
delegates not to commit thémsefves by 
further association with a fraudulent 
majority. “We are prepared,’ sa‘d 
Governor Johnéon, <for the birth of a 
new party.” But others opposed bolting. 
The Roosevelt claim before the Creden- 
tials Committee was reduced to 48, but 
the committee, by large majorities, ap- 
proved the. decisions of the National 
Committees Mr. Roosevelt published a 
slong statement saying he had _ been 
robbed and would accept a Progressive 
nomination. On Friday n ght it was de- 
cided that he should not be nominated in 
the convention, and plans were made for 
a silent protest by the majority of the 
Roosevelt delegates. 


The new Repub- 
lican platform, ~a 
very long one, says 
the party has always been one of prog- 
ress: It believes in “our self-controlled 
representative democracy, which is a 
government of laws, not of men’; sup- 
ports the principles of constitutional 
government, which make provision for 
orderly and effective expression of the 
popular will, and for the interpretation 
of the law by an untrammeled and inde- 
pendent judiciary; is prepared to go for- 
ward with the solution of new social, eco- 
nomic and political problems, to limit the 
labor of women and children, and to en- 


Republican Platform 
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act generous compensation laws for 
workmen; will enforce the limitations 
imposed upon themselves by the: people 
for the protection of civil liberty; will 
uphold the authority of the courts, which 
must enforce constitutional requirements 
until they are altered by the orderly 
method provided; favors legislation to 
prevent delays in legal procedure; re- 
gards the recall of judges as unneces- 
sary and unwise; would simplify the 
process of removing unworthy judges; 
stands for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes by an international 
court; opposes special privilege and 
monopoly; would supplement the anti- 
Trust law by a definition of criminal 
offenses; would create a Federal trade 
commission ; believes in a protective tar- 
iff; would reduce some of the duties, 
which are too high; would have duties 
readjusted by means of correct informa- 
tion, which can best be obtained by an 
expert commission, like the Tariff 
Board; holds that the Democratic tariff 
bills are sectional and destructive of 
business enterprise; would support a 
scientific inquiry as to the cost of living ; 
favors revision of the banking and cur- 
rency system; for the benefit of farmers 
would make an investigation as to agri- 
cultural credit societies abroad; would 
extend the competitive civil service ‘‘as 
far as possible”; favors legislation more 
effectually to prohibit corporation con- 
tributions to campaign funds; would re- 
quire the fullest publ’city for all -cam- 
paign contributions, even those made in 
connection with primaries; would estab- 


lish a parcels post ; condemns the Demo- 


crats for refusing to provide for new 
battleships ; believes the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist in controlling Missis- 
sippi floods; would open Alaska. coal 
lands by leases; would legislate to give 
relief from the growing evil of induced 
or undesirable immigration; and would 
enact laws to protect life and property at 
sea. It commends the Admin’stration’s 
effort to secure greater economy and effi- 
ciency in the business of the Govern- 
ment, urges the people to condemn and 
punish lynchings, challenges successful 
criticism of the administrations of Presi- 
dents McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft, and 
invites the intelligent judgment of the 
people upon Mr, Taft’s record. 


















SURVEY OF 
subcommittee of the 
at Baltimore Democratic National 
Committee chose Alton 
8B. Parker, Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency in 1904, to be temporary 
chairman of the convention at Baltimore. 
When Mr. Bryan, then in Chicago, heard 
of this, he sent a protest by telegraph 
and at the same time asked the leading 
candidates to oppose the selection. The 
most definite response came. from Gov- 
ernor Wilson, who said “You are quite 
right,” adding that the convention was 
to be a progressive one and should ex- 
press its character by its organization. 
At the beginning of the present week 
there were signs of a sharp controversy 
over Judge Parker. 


The Democrats A 


The President has vetoed the 
Congress Army Appropriation bill, one 

provision of which would 
have legislated out of office in March 
next General Wood, chief of staff, and 
made certain other officers ineligible for 
the place. In h‘s message he said: 


“The army of the United States is far too 
vital an institution to the people of the coun- 
try to be made the victim of hasty or imper- 
fect theories of legislation. As was pointed 
out by the chairman of the Senate Military 
Committee, it is well known that the war col- 
lege and the general staff have been for many 
months engaged upon a comprehensive plan 
of army reorganization. “At the present time, 
therefore, it is especially inappropriate, in my 
opinion, to force upon the statute books legis- 
lation enacted without tne usual deliberation 
and care. I cannot conscientiously surrender 
the responsibility in shaping such laws with 
which I am vested under the Constitution. 
It would be hard to conceive of a clearer in- 
stance of forcing upen the Executive legisla- 
tion well known to ‘be disapproved by him, 
and, by attaching such legislation to one of 
the great supply bills, tc deprive him of his 
constitutional power.” 


It is reported that Secretary Stimson 
would have resigned if the bill had not 
been vetoed. Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham sent to Mr. Mann, the Repub- 
lican leader in the House, a sharp -pro- 
test against a paragraph of the Sundry 
Civil bill, forbidding the payment of 
money appropriated for Trust prosecu- 
tions to any attorney who has held any 
other office under the Government w thin 
two years. This, Mr. Wickersham said, 
might be called an act to destroy the effi- 
ciency of the Department of Justice, as 
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it would compel the dismissal on July 1 
of ex-Secretary Dickinson and all the 
other counsel for the Government in the 
prosecution of the Steel Trust, with 
other counsel engaged in almost every 
important case pending. The defend- 
ants’ interests would thus be promoted. 
‘Lhe bill has been amended so that it will 
not affect counsel now in service. 
The House Committee on the Judiciary 
has reported by unanimous vote in favor 
Of articles of impeachment against Rob:rt 
W. Archbald, Judge of the Commerce 
Court. There are twelve charges, the 
majority of them relating to transactions 
with railroad companies or persons di- 
rectly interested in cases before him. In 
the case of the Marion Coal Company 
against the Lackawanna Railroad. Com- 
pany, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has decided in favor of the coal 
company, whose president, W. P. Boland, 
is the complainant against Judge Arch- 
bald. In Tacoma, Judge Hanford, 
against whom charges are pending, has 
declined to reopen the case of Leonard 
Oleson, or to give him a new trial. He 
canceled Oleson’s certificate of natural- 
ization because Oleson, a Socialist, had 
attacked the Constitution in public 
speeches. The President has pardoned 
Franklin P. Mays, convicted of land 
frauds in the Mitchell-Hermann cases in 
Oregon, on the ground that improper 
methods were used by the Government in 
the selection of jurymen. 











It was reported in Santiago 
at the end of last week that 
the rebel leaders had been 
bought off by the Cuban Government. 
During the week there was scarcely any 
fighting. Estenoz burned the town of 
Tiguabo, north of Guantanamo, and the 
buildings of the Ponupo Manzanese 
Company, near La Maya. Rebels men- 
aced the mining plant at El Cuero, which 
was protected by American marines, and 
they burned two or three buildings of the 
Guantanamo Sugar Company, near Sole- 
dad. There were 1,200 American 
marines on Cuban soil. Our Govern- 
ment’s estimate of the number of rebels 
in the field was from 2,800 to 4,100. 
General Monteagudo’s offer of amnesty 
expired on.the 22d, and only about 300 
rebels had taken advantage of it. These, 


The Revolt 
in Cuba 
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however, brought with them no arms. 
Estenoz sent to our consul at Santiago 
a long protest against the alleged in- 
humanity of the Government’s troops. 
They had, he said, burned 120 houses, 
the homes of peaceful negroes, and had 
even killed young negro children. He 
was ready to prove this to the satisfac- 
tion of any representative of the United 
States, and he promised to “‘start a real 
race war” if there should be more atroci- 
ties of the same kind. In Havana, El 
Dia, a newspaper owned and edited by 
Congressman Andre, published a sharp 
attack upon President Gomez, alleging 
that the rebellion had been instigated and 
planned by him, in order that he might 
gain credit and a re-election by suppress- 
ing it. Many incidents were cited which, 
it was alleged, supported this charge. 
Gomez, the paper said, had had many in- 
terviews with Estenoz and had given him 
reports of the action of the authorities 
in Orienté at the beginning of the revolt. 
Andre is the Conservative candidate for 
Governor of Havana. As a Congress- 
man he is immune, but Gomez ordered 
that the paper be prosecuted. Orders 
were also given for the prosecution of La 
Prensa, whose editor, in an interview 
published in New York, had accused 
Gomez of fomenting the rebellion, and 
of La Lucha, which had reprinted the 
interview. The editor of La Lucha is 
Congressman San Miguel. General 
Collazo and other Cubans express the 
opinion that the Cuban people would op- 
pose intervention by war. 


The expected decisive 
battle between Huerta’s 
army and Orozco’s reb- 
els was not fought last week, altho there 
were gutpost skirmishes in which sev- 
eral soldiers were killed. Huerta ap- 
peared to be awaiting the approaching 
attack of two Federal forces, one from 
the east and the other from the 
west, upon Juarez, where there is a 
garrison of 1,000, commanded bv Gen- 
eral Orozco’s father. . It was thought 
that Orozco, if defeated near Chihuahua 
city, would retreat to Juarez, having 
practically abandoned the western part 
of the province. Huerta captured Ba- 
topilas, known in connection with the 
Shepherd silver mines, seeking to pre- 


Mexico’s 
Revolutionists 
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vent Orozco’s escape into Sonora thru 
passes in that vicinity. It was said that 
Orozco’s arrest of General Campa, a 
popular officer, had almost caused mu- 
tiny in the rebel ranks, and that Orozco 
had sent to Juarez for sixty trustworthy 
men to serve as a bodyguard. Campa, 
after going to the front, had returned to 
protest against Orozco’s forced loans in 
Chihuahua, the looting of shops and the 
oppression of merchants there. Rebel 
officers in civilian clothes were crossing 
the river at Juarez, it was said, appar- 
ently giving up the fight. Orozco’s wife 
crossed there and went to Los Angeles, 
having with her, it was alleged, $200,000 
in gold. In Sinaloa, the revolution was 
dead. Near Tepic, 400 rebels were 
whipped by Federals, and. thirty-two 
rebels were killed. All rebel prisoners 
were executed on the field. Zapata lost 
a battle in Morelos, but continued to 
send threats to the capital. Madero, he 
said in one message, must resign before 
September; in another he assured the 
foreign ambassadors that his Govern- 
ment would not recognize any foreign 
loan negotiated by Madero. Colonel 
Steever, the American commander at El 
Paso, again warned the elder Orozco 
against shooting across the boundary. 


A. C. Edwards, examin- 
Maritime Affairs ing surveyor of the 

Board of Trade, testi-. 
fied on June 17 that the “Titanic” had 
not been constructed according to official 
rules. Either the builders had trans- 
gressed Board of Trade regulations or 
the Board’s officials had been lax. Ac- 
cording to Sir Walter A. Howell, chief 
of the maritime division of the board, 
the number of lifeboats to be carried by 
liners has been based upon tonnage, not 
upon the number of persons aboard. 
Lord Mersey, interrupting the witness, 
stated it as his opinion that every ship 
could carry boats enough to save every 
one.on board. Sir Alfred Chalmers, 
professional adviser to the Board, ex- 
plained that the lifeboat scale had not 
been altered for eighteen years, because 
“travel'ng across the Atlantic was the 
safest traveling in the world.” The 
“Titanic” disaster had not led him to 
think that a change in the regulations 
was necessary. Lord Mersey said 
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that “the ‘Californian’ ought to have 
made efforts to get to the ‘Titanic.’” 
At the hearing of June 18 Mr. Mar- 
coni told the British Attorney-General, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, that he was consider- 
ing a device causing the wireless appa- 
ratus to ring a bell—thereby giving 
warning that a ship was in distress. 
This would summon the operator aboard 
the ship with which communication was 
sought, and a message could thus always 
be delivered, whether or not the operator 
was on regular duty. The strike of 
English seamen and dockers has col- 
lapsed. For more than a week it crip- 
pled the traffic of Southampton. The 
strike of French seamen spread to Mar- 
seilles last week. 








Electoral Ration The French ministry 


in France has drafted proposals 


for electoral reform— ~ 


the knotty problem which the Premier 
has held to be the greatest internal issue 
confronting him. M. Poincaré will stand 
or fall according as the Chamber accepts 
or rejects his proposals, and he will not 
tolerate obstructionist tactics. It was 
rumored last week that M. Léon Bour- 
geois (Minister of Labor) would resign 
from the all-star ministry owing to dis- 
agreement with his chief on the subject 
of electoral reform ; and tho this was de- 
nied, the Paris press professed to see 
the signs which precede the disintegra- 
tion of a government. All this is to be 
questioned, however. The Poincaré min- 
istry, which is uncommonly strong in its 
personnel, dates from January of this 
year. The Prime Minister himself is an 
advocate of truly proportional represen- 
tation. He will offer a compromise, 
however, for the Radical-Socialists, upon 
whose votes his ministry must depend, 
do not sympathize with him here. The 
principal reform aimed at will, then, be 
the substitution of the scrutin de liste 
(with representation of minorities) for 
the scrutin d’arrondissement, Under the 
scrutin de liste every elector would vote 
for the total number of deputies sent to 
the Chamber of Deputies by his depart- 
ment—and the number of departments 
qualified to form separate electoral areas 
is, by the government proposals, to be 
only sixteen or seventeen. The Depart- 
ment of the Seine, including Paris, is to 
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be split up. Each constituency is to elect 
one deputy for every 70,000 inhabitants, 
and for any remaining fraction of that 
number, if said fraction exceeds 20,000 
voters. Under the existing system of 
the scrutin d’arrondissement the elector 
votes only for the deputy of his arron- 
dissement ; a much smaller area than the 
department. The scrutin de Jiste pre- 
vailed from 1871 to 1876 and from 1885 
to 1889. The system replacing it, now 
deservedly unpopular among discrimi- 
nating electors, lends itself to “church- 
tower politics,’ or what we should call 
the local-interests and log-rolling system 
of statesmanship. The Poincaré minis- 
try’s proposals for the reapportionment 
of seats in the Chamber of Deputies will, 
it is said, tend to strengthen the majority ; 
not only the actual majority, but the 
dominant parties or groups of the fu- 
ture. If it does so, its consummation is 
desirable, for the instability of ministries 
under the Third Republic has been al- 
most a scandal. 


The French and Before Mulai Hafid, 
Morocco the Sultan, left Mo- 
rocco, he presented to 

Colonel Gouraud a jeweled sword and 
congratulated him upon his effectual dis- 
persal of the rebels who had invested 
Fez. This achievement won for the 
French officer promotion to be general 
of brigade. It is with relief that the 
Sultan of Morocco has left his northern 
capital, where his three years’ residence 
has been full of responsibilities and dis- 
orders. He who was hailed as the savior 
of his country when he usurped the 
throne of his brother departed loathed 
by his subjects, with a loathing based on 
his extort'ons, intrigues and barbarities. 
Latterly he has been a mere puppet of the 
French, whose military authorities have 
not even consulted him. Newspapers 
have tried to represent the late disorders 
in Morocco as a national and religious 
revolt against the aggression of a Chris- 
tian invader ; but it must be remembered 
that Morocco as a nation is the creation 
of European diplomatists# The new 
French protectorate is a land of small 
tribes, inhabiting almost inaccessible 
mountain slopes, and valleys. The in- 
habitants of the lowlands have been kept 
in subjection by their sultans, who have 
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derived their revenue from them; the 
hillsmen were natural marauders. 
Now that the French are the masters, 
the transfer of the Residency from Fez 
to the old imperial town of Rabat is 
under discussion. In the discussions of 
the report on the Foreign Office budget 
for 1913, drawn up by M. Paul Des- 
chanel, president of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee prior to his election to the 
presidency of the Chamber of Deputies, 
it is noted that certain expenditures will 
be transfered to the new Moroccan bud- 
get. The Moroccan grants borne on the 
Foreign Office account are reduced from 
about $218,000 to $60,000. The devel- 
opment of French influence at Tangier 
and the building of a school there ac- 
count for the fact that the reduction 
made is no greater than it is. 





At secret conferences 
in Paris on June 18 
was discussed _ the 
granting of the $300,000,000 .loan to 
China, The delegates of the Powers con- 
cerned in the negotiations were reported 
to have been confronted with a move 
on the part of Russia designed to make 
that country dominant in the new repub- 
lic. It was charged that Russian agents 
and the Chinese Premier, Tang Shao-yi, 
had been in secret negotiation, and that 
the reported illness of the Prime Minis- 
ter was used as a blind. Russia was 
said to have offered an immediate ad- 
vance of $50,000,000, and the balance of 
$250,000,000 from time to time as need- 
ed. On June 18 the other Powers hastily 
loaned China $2,000,000 for immediate 
expenses, hoping to prevail upon China 
to refuse. the alleged Russian advances. 
Two days later, the whole tale of Russian 
intrigue was branded as false. If it had 
any basis, Russia must have weakened, 
for the “six power group” came to an 
agreement on that date, Mr. H. P. Da- 
vison, of J. P. Morgan & Co., who has 
presided over these Paris conferences, 
issuing an announcement to that effect. 
The bankers’ proposition will now be 
submitted to China. Mr. Davison says 
that the banks concerned are as follows: 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration of London, the Deutsche Asiatische 


Bank of Berlin, the Banque Indo-Chine of 
Paris, J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 


The Chinese Loan 
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the First National Bank and the National City 
Bank of New York, the Russo-Asiatic: Bank 
of St. Petersburg, the Yokohama Specie Bank 
and various firms and institutions affiliated 
with- certain of these groups. 


The statement issued is in part as fol- 
lows: 


“In February last certain groups were ap- 
proached by the Chinese Government with a 
request for financial assistance. This, it was 
suggested, should be given by advances 
against Treasury bills to be redeemed from 
the first proceeds of the reorganization loan. 
The Chinese Government itself requested a 
total amount of $300,000,000, for which ade- 
quate security would be provided and it was 
contemplated that a part of the loan should 
be issued at the first instance. 

“Considerable delay was occasioned by the 
negotiations with the Chinese Government in 
reference to guarantees for the due expendi- 
ture of the advances. Satisfactory guaran- 
tees had been obtained when further delay 
was caused by negotiations among the group 
themselves which were entered into at the in- 
stance of the six Governments concerned and 
with the full approval of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

“Altho difficult and protracted, these nego- 
tiations were conducted thruout in a friendly 
spirit and the general satisfaction was evident 
at the attainment of a complete understand- 
ing to meet the urgent needs of China, that 
is, the disbanding of troops, the discharge ot 
current obligations and the setting up of a 
new administration. 

“The groups have from time to time made 
oe) advances as the circumstances ‘necessi- 
tated.” 


The new republic is in urgent need of 
money and has considered the raising of 
an internal national loan. Premier Tang 
has from the start objected to the terms 
of the six Powers (the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan 
and Russia), providing that there should 
be a financial adviser to the Chinese 
Government. The Chinese have taken 
full advantage of the want of team-work 
among the six Powers. Reports have 
been current that Tang Shao-yi was to 
resign his office, but these are denied. 
Apparently he is now in Hong Kong. A 
certain faction favors the elevation of 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang, former Minister at 
Washington, to the premiership, and 
Chang Chien is also named, altho the Na- 
tional Assembly is said to favor the abo- 
lition of this office. The Chinese 
troops stationed in Mukden mutinied on 
June 19 and many natives were the vic- 
tims of their ferocity and looting. For- 


eigners and their property were respect- 
ed. 














. Rarotonga 
BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Slosson, of our editorial staff,” sends us this article from the Island of Rarotonga 


in the Southern Pacific. 


He is now on a scientific trip to Australia at the invitation of the 


Victorian Government and we shall publish other articles from™ him based on his observa- 


tions.—EbI1Tor,] 


SF HE first indication 


—s of approach to a 
— South Sea island 
is not drifting sea 

é é weed or spicy 
breezes, but a sud- 
den_ efflorescence 
of tourist litera- 
ture upon the library table of the ship. 
It is written in the curious and charac- 
teristic style, common to nearly all writ- 








ers between the Cancer and the Capri-' 


corn, and runs mostly like this (I copy a 
quotation from Clement Wragge’s “The 
Romance of the South Seas’’) : 

“What a panorama, what a tableau of tropic 
beauty, as one leisurely walks around Avarua! 
The picture is like some poet’s dream. The 
cocoa palms, laden with nuts to breaking 
strain, are rustling in the Trade Wind in a 
continuous and surging cadence, and the 
frayed fronds of the giant banana quiver soft 
music in a minor key. What a lush of the 
tropics! Yonder are paw-paws and waving 
sugar cane. . There are the broad leaves 
of the taro and the spiny frondlets of the 
pineapple. And all among this glorious 
tangle are the happy Natives, their faces 
beaming the essence of good will.” 

I would quote more of this Wragge- 
time ‘description but for the fact that the 
anxious inquirer can get it for nothinz 
by applying to the nearest office of the 
Union Steamship Company of New Zea- 
land, Limited. I gathered up all of it 
I could find on the table and supple- 
mented it by unlocking’ the bookcases 
with half a crown and by borrowing 
from my fellow passengers, for I had 
had no experience in tropical writing 
and realized that I must practise some 
before I could swing the style. After 
a few days spent in the perusal of Mel- 
ville, Loti, Wyllarde and Stoddard I 
thought I had got thie hang of it and de- 
cided that I would write up my observa- 
tions and sensations beforehand, so as 
to be quite free to enjoy myself when I 
got to the island. This is a common 
practice among travelers and often ad- 


vantageous, because reality is often 
disappointing and incapacitates one for 
writing with that enthusiasm which the 
reader who travels by proxy has come to 
expect. Accordingly I set to work and | 
had turned out several pages of copy by 
the time land hove in sight, or we hove 
in sight of land, for I suppose in realitv 
the ship did all the heaving. I give it 
below just as it was written, for if an 
etching is most valuable in its first state, 
as a proof before letters, why should 
not the same hold for literature? 


And so we reached a land where it seeméd 
always afternoon. How sweet it is to lie on 
the coral strand under the shade of a ban- 
danus tree with fragrant perfume of the copra 
wafted to our nostrils on balmy zephirs. With 
a languid eye we watch the scarlet hibiscus 
flitting about among the great green leaves 
and with a curious ear listen to the mournful 
song of the tui-tui. Sweei little mangoes 
dangle by their prehensile tails from the 
spreading limbs of the utu (Barringtonia 
speciosa) or chase one another thru the broad 
branches of maupei [Insert botanical name]. 
The delicate mimosa creeps along the ground, 
but shrinks from the touch as we attempt to 
pat it on the head. Graceful lianas climb up the 
trunk of the puka tree as tho trying to catch 
the yellow frangipani perched upon its topmost 
twig but the pretty creature escapes by taking 
wing to a neighboring tamanu (sacred mahog- 
any) tree. Between the luxuriant foliage of 
the poinsettia and the straight brown trunk of 
a kanaka we can catch a glimpse ‘of the 
foamy surf beating upon the encircling reef 
and the hula-hula bellying in the breeze. Ever 
and anon we reach up and pluck a cockatoo 
from the low laden branches overhead and 
squeezing its golden pulp into a cocoanut chal- 
ice imbibe the refreshing beverage. As the 
natives pass we greet them in’ their own lan- 
guage “Kia ora na!” whereat they smile upon 
us and respond according to their quaint 
island custom by sticking out the tongue. And 
we think how delightful it must have been to 
live with these gentle people in the days be- 
fore the missionaries came and contaminated 
them; how charming it would have been to 
take part in their innocent revels when they 
danced in their birthday clothes under the 
shade of the [Hunt up name of another tree] 
or sat about the festal board heaped with 
native delicacies, such as the luscious bread- 
fruit, the—granadilla, the ripe red fei, the— 
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taro and, as the piéce de resistance, the only 
mammal then living upon the islands (Homo 


sapiens.) 

This, as I have said and as perhaps 
the reader has observed, is in an incom- 
plete state. There were several reasons 
for this: One was that this lush style of 
composition uses up adjectives very fast, 
one Or more to every noun, and there 
was no: dictionary on board to replenish 
my vocabulary. Another reason was 
that I was so indiscreet as to read it to 
a man on board who had been to Raro- 
tonga. Naturally I expected him to 
take the same‘opinion of my effort that 
I did, but his remarks were distinctly 
disappointing. He began to pick flaws 
in it with what seemed to me a very 
captious spirit. The alleged mistakes 
were all of a petty character, as, for ex- 
ample, that I had, in some instances, con- 
fused flora and fauna, tho I assured him 
that since it was not intended as a con- 
tribution to the Royal Society, strict ac- 
curacy was not required, would, in fact, 
seem pedantic. The important thing is 
to maintain the proper atmosphere, the 
proper degree of temperature and hu- 
midity. Still his criticisms, tho I paid 
as little attention te“ them as_ possible, 
had a certain influence upon me, and I 
decided to postpone the completion of 
the manuscript until I could get access 
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to the manual of flornithology prepared 
by Professor Woods of Johns Hopkins 
University, “How to Tell the Birds from 
the Flowers.” 


Besides we had got to Rarotonga by 
this time, so I shall have to put down 
what I saw there in an informal manner 
and add the artistic touches when I get 
back home. Or if this should get into 
print before my return it will not mat- 
ter much, because the reader will have 
observed from the sample just given 
what I can do in the literary line when I 
lay myself out on it, and he will readily 
dispense with any more of it. 


At Rarotonga the steamer does not 
pull up beside the dock, but keeps at a 
respectful distance from the land, for 
the harbor is merely a semicircular notch 
in the island, apparently made by the 
falling off into the deep sea of one side 
of the rim of the original crater. Our 
anchor rests in 30 fathoms of water, but 
when the ship swings shoreward her 
stern comes into 6 fathoms. We are, in 
fact, anchored near the top of a volcanic 
peak, most of which is under water, but 
which rises 2,300 feet above at its high- 
est point, the mountains showing their 
youthfulness by their abrupt and un- 
compromising demeanor. They seem 
quite too big for the island; they fill it 
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up, leaving a strip of level land only a 
mile or two wide around the island, and 
the coral reef has to hug the shore in- 
stead of extending out far enough to 
form a lagoon which could serve as a 
harbor as in Tahiti. The mountain 
peaks are almost as steep as in Tahiti; 
they could not be any steeper without 
leaning over forward, but they are not 
so high, for the Tahitian peaks rise over 
7,000 feet from the sea. 

Another difference we notice as we 
view our new island from the deck of 
the steamer, that is, that Rarotonga is 
more densely wooded than Tahiti. We 
necessarily use Tahiti for comparison, 
because that is the only tropical island 
most of us have seen, and we only saw 
that the day before yesterday. At Ta- 
hiti many of the hills are denuded on 
top not only of trees but also of vegeta- 
tion, leaving the reddish soil exposed, 
looking like a bronze monument that 
had been carelessly scoured, rubbing off 
the bright green patina from the high 
places. But Rarotonga is robed in for- 
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ests from top to toe, and tall touzle- 
headed cocoanut palms can be discerned 
on the ridges between the dark green 
guiches that radiate outward from the 
central mountain mass. 

As soon as the barge comes alongside 
the ship we all tumble into it, in order 
to make the most of our time, and when 
it reaches shore we make a run on the 
post office across the road, not to get 
mail, but to send it, for there are few 
places nowadays left on earth where 
one can gain so much gratitude from 
his friends by a penny postcard as at 
Rarotonga. The inhabitants are not 
numerous nor much given to correspon- 
dence. Then, too, the Cook Island 
stamps still bear the image of Queen 
Makea, so there is a chance for specula- 
tion in philatelic futures, since the old 
queen died last year. 

Near to the post office and other ad- 
ministration buildings is a hotel, bear- 
ing the Maori name of Whare Manu- 
hiri, “Resting Place for Birds of Pas- 
sage.” This was built by the New 
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Zealand Government in 1905, just after 
that dominion took over the administra- 
tion of the Cook Island group. It is a 
cool and comfortable building of ferro- 
concrete, and pretty nearly empty most 
of the time, for tourists have not yet 
discovered this resort. The lessee of 
the hotel told me that he ran an adver- 
tisement in the New Zealand papers at 
an expense of $500 and only got two 
letters in reply, both of them asking for 
Rarotonga postage stamps. American 
sightseers generally stop off at Tahiti, 
the first island reached after leaving 
San Francisco, but they would do bet- 
ter to go on to Rarotonga, for in this 
and the neighboring islands of the Cook 
group they would find much more prim- 
itive conditions and also a better ad- 
ministration. Tahiti, under French rule, 
is°a wide-open island, but Rarotonga 
has the lid on. It fact it maintains a 
sort of perpetual quarantine. Natives 
returning from Tahiti-are subjected to 
a rigid medical inspection, and it is pro- 
posed to extend the regulation to white 
men as well, Consequently Rarotonga 
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is exceptionally free from diseases 
prevalent almost everywhere else in the 
world. The water is pure, since it is 
supplied to the whole island from 
springs in the mountains. Altho the 
island is between the equator and the 
tropic of Capricorn, the climate is not 
uncomfortable, at least during the drv 
season, from April to November. 
Rarotonga can boast of other advan- 
tages in the way of immunity. It is 
free from both liquor and snakes. This 
is perhaps a unique distinction. Ireland, 
for example, tho freed by St. Patrick 
from snakes, still has its whisky. Kan- 
sas, for another example, has banished 
whisky by its prohibitory law, but has 
not succeeded in eliminating the rattle- 
snake. But in Rarotonga both. the 
snakebite and its antidote, both alcohol 
and the reptilian visions it engenders, 
are unknown. White residents are, it 
is true, permitted to import their own 
private supply of liquors, but it is kept 
under bond in the custom house and 
doled out to them in what seems to the 
commissioner proper allowances. 
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There are about 150 white persons 
on Rarotonga and some. 2,400 natives, 
and the political power is practically in 
the hands of the latter. . The ruling 
body is council of six, all natives, but 
the Resident Commissioner, as presid- 
ing officer, has the veto power, and all 
laws are subject to the approval of the 
New Zealand Government. The three 
arikis, or tribal chiefs, are members of 
the Council, but the rest are elected by 
native adult suffrage, so we have here 
a remarkable political situation in that 
colored women can vote and white men 
cannot. 

The whites are excluded from land- 
owning as well as the franchise. They 
are allowed to lease it, but even this is 
difficult, for the natives are not anxious 
to have their island. exploited for the 
benefit of others, being quite inde- 
pendent because ‘they are contented. 
They have no rent or taxes to pay. 
Fuel is plentiful and unnecessary. Full 
dress is not in vogue among the natives, 
except on steamer day. Food is cheap 


and poverty unknown. The natives are 
in fact making money faster than they 
know what to do with it, for since 
Rarotonga has been made a way station 
on a steamship line between San Fran- 
cisco and Wellington a double market 
has been opened ior its products. Thc 
dried meat of the cocoanut, known to 
commerce as copra, has risen in price 
from $35 a ton to $140 now that Ger- 
man chemists have discovered how to 
transmute the evil-smelling stuff into 
fragrant foods and soaps. Bananas 
and oranges rank next in value, and 
these three products make up 95 per 
cent. of the exports of the islands, now 
amounting to $300,000 a year. The 
bananas are not shipt in bunches, as in 
the Atlantic trade, but are picked off 
and packed in boxes like the oranges. 
This economizes space in the hold, but 
the bananas do not keep and ripen so 
well as when left on the parent stem. 
All night long the lighters plied be- 
tween shore and ship until 850 tons of 
fruit were taken on board to be deliy- 
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ered at New Zealand, and the pas- 
sengers had time not only to drive 
around the island, a circuit of twenty 
miles, but also to see the Maori dances 
in the evening. 

Many of us wished we could stay 
longer, say stop over between steamers, 
a fortnight or so, and the busier the 
person the more he wanted to stop, for 
it would be hard to find a place where 
more complete rest and change could be 
obtained. No cable connects the island 
with the outside world and no Marconi 
apparatus disturbs the ether. The only 
newspaper is the Te Karere (The Mes- 
senger), which is published whenever 
the boys in the mission school get the 
type set up, and being printed ii Maori 
and devoted to church news and scrip- 
tural instruction does not agitate the 
mind as do our American yellow jour- 
nals. Social duties are not pressing, and 
the only theatrical entertainments are 
the two motion picture shows. The 
4,400 mile voyage from San Francisco, 
with daily diminishing wireless news, 
gives one time to cure oneself of the 
habit of taking too much interest in 
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what is none of his business, and by the 
time he reaches Rarotonga he is content 
to confine himself to such simple pleas- 
ures as sampling strange fruits and 
weaving garlands out of unknown flow- 
ers. As a diversion he may wade about 
the shallow lagoon when the tide is out 
prospecting for coral and pearls, or, if 
more energetic, spear fish from the bow 
of a catamaran. And if one should get 
tired of Rarotonga—which seems im- 
possible to the visitor of a day—he may 
take a tour of the eight or ten other 
islands of the Cook archipelago, which 
are still more primitive and therefore 
still more enjoyable to the tourist seek- 
ing to escape his kind. It is in fact 
about the only place easily accessible 
where one may realize his dream of a 
tropical island and without danger or 
inconvenience come into contact with 
savagery, savagery with the teeth drawn, 
for this is a Christianized people under 
a good government, but otherwise little 
changed in character and mode of life. 

On board R. M. S. “Tahiti,” Apr, 22. 

Lat. 5.29°, 50’. 

Long. W. 158°, 50’. 


My First Year Out of the Pastorate 


BY A METHODIST PREACHER 


[Twice before has this Methodist minister contributed to our columns. 


“The Story of a 


Handicapped Life” was printed in Tue INDEPENDENT of November g, 1905, and “My Super- 


annuation” 


in THe INDEPENDENT of March 23, 1911. 


We comment on this article in our 


editorial pages as we did in the case of the two previous articles.—Ep1rTor.] 


HEN, a little more than a year 
W ago, my wife and I found 
ourselves settled in the little 

town of G , in the home built for 
superanuated Methodist preachers, a 
new experience entered our lives. For 
thirty-three years I had been an active 
Methodist preacher. I had_ served 
churches in twenty-six different coun- 
ties of my native State and had lived in 
twenty different counties. For all these 
years I had not known what it was to 
have a settled home. It mattered not 
how pleasantly situated I might be, we 
knew that at the end of four years at 
farthest we must move. The habit of 
changing from place to place was a life 
habit and was a matter of ever present 





consciousness, to be taken account of in 
all our plans and arrangements,. Along 
with this certainty of a change in our 
charge at the end of four years at most 
was the constant uncertainty as _ to 
whether we should tarry in any circuit 
we were serving longer than the current 
year. One of the-cherished customs and 
traditions of Methodism is the keeping. 
of a preacher’s appointment a secret and 
a mystery until the bishop makes his 
announcements at the close of a confer- 
ence session, This is supposed to be 
best, as it leaves the bishop unhampered 
and prevents other complications. In 
all my years in the active work I recall 
only three or four times when I had any 
intimation as to where I was to be sent 
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before the appointments were read out, 
and in only two of these cases did the 
information come from any one author- 
ized to speak. 

But now all this was changed. We 
were settled and permanently settled in 
a home that was ideal in its arrangement 
and furnishings. There would be no 
more moving at the behest of a bishop, 
often at the captious demand of an of- 
ficial board or some man of influence, 
whose money gave him audience with 
the appointing power, nor under the re- 
quirement of a law that has been more 
faithfully kept in Southern Methodism 
than the Ten Commandments. I could 
but know, however unwelcome the 
knowledge might be, that my pastoral 
work was at an end. Superannuation in 
the case of a man past sixty usually 
means permanent retirement from active 
work. I could but be glad for my wife 
that our going to and fro was at an 
end. The itinerant system is full of 
hardship for the wives of preachers. 
The burdens of the home, always heavy, 
are all the heavier when the home is 
transient. My good wife, like many an- 
other preacher’s wife, had given up a 
good home to become an itinerant’s wife. 
She had borne all the privations of the 
itinerancy bravely and uncomplainingly, 
and’ now that these were past I could but 
rejoice for her sake that she could sur- 
round herself with those things a woman 
and a wife loves. She could have a gar- 
den. She could have flowers. She could 
have a poultry yard. She could make a 
home for herself and those she loved. 

But the unselfish pleasure I felt in 
view of what my superannuation meant 
for my wife did not save me from the 
bitterest trial of my whole life. My re- 
tirement had come so suddenly, so un- 
expectedly. It had come without warn- 
ing. I had been assured by my presid- 
ing elder that he could take care of me, 
and I had faith in his assurance. I knew 
that the end would come in the course of 
a few years, and I had already begun to 
cast about for a home for our old age. 
With our children self-sustaining I be- 
lieved that we could save enough in the 
course of a few years to buy a little 
home somewhere, possibly in my home 
village, and go to it to spend our last 
years in quietude and final preparation 
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for the termination of our life journey. 
I was aware of no abatement in my 
mental and physical powers. I knew 
that my sight was no more defective 
than it had been since I was thirteen 
years old. I believed that I was doing 
as good work as I had ever done. I felt 
that I had been forced into a false posi- 
tion by my superannuation. I could but 
regard the action as a piece of grave in- 
justice, not to myself alone, but to the 
men that were really worn out in the 
pastoral work, and to the Church itself, 
since my retirement meant that I must 
depend on the fund for superannuates 
for at least a part of my support, when 
I was fully able and altogether willing 
to work for the Church as I had done 
for a third of a century. I felt this con- 
viction so keenly that I censured myself 
for not having faith sufficient to ask for 
location, when I should have had to de- 
pend entirely on my efforts for a sup- 
port. And I may say that this question 
of conscience still remains unsettled. 


- The seeming dishonesty of my relation 


to the Church humiliated me. And it 
still mortifies me. No honest man likes 
to eat bread that comes to him as a gift 
when he might earn it. But this was not 
all. The sudden arrest of my work was 
like the stopping of the currents of life. 
Mind and heart, thought and faith stood 
still under the shock. I was bewildered, 
sorrow smitten, almost broken - hearted. 
Nothing afforded me unmingled pleas- 
ure. The abounding kindness of our 
newly found friends made me think of 
the times in the past when I could show 
my appreciation of such beneficence by 
heartier diligence in the pulpit and in 
my pastoral work among them. The 
sphinx-like silence of some and the mat- 
ter-of-course attitude of others at whose 
instance I had gone into retirement, and 
the sympathies of some who were pow- 
erless to help me, all added to my grief. 
My well-worn Bible seemed to mock me 
with its many marked passages. And 
when, now and then, I had an op- 
portunity the very freedom that I had 
in declaring the truth that had been the 
theme and joy of my life was followed 
by hours of bitter sorrow that I could 
minister these truths to others no more, 
except on rare occasions, such as might 
be accorded me by the pastors. The 
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Sabbath became the saddest day of the 
week. And the wound to my spirit did 
not heal by first intention. Every effort 
that I made in Sabbath school and 
prayer-meeting work and in the homes 
of the people made it bleed afresh. 

It was fortunate for me that I had lit- 
tle time to nurse my grief. I must needs 
meet some very practical questions that 
would not wait on sentiment. I had 
thought much in the past about how to 
live and how to help others to think 
about that question; I must think now 
about how to make.a living. To a labor- 
ing man of any age this is a serious 
question ; to a Methodist preacher sixty 
years old, whose life work is suddenly 
taken from him, and, as in my case, 
whose sight is so defective that he is 
presumably unable to do the work of the 
pastorate, the question is doubly seri- 
ous. For be it understood that the al- 
lowance doled out to superannuated 
Methodist preachers is totally inade- 
quate to meet their needs. I am as yet 
unable to settle the question 
whether the Church considers this al- 
lowance in the light of a debt or a dona- 
tion. If it is a debt, one is disposed to 
think that the sense of obligation in the 
matter sits very lightly upon the con- 
science of the Church. If it is a dona- 
tion, one is tempted to think that it is 
dispensed, purposely or otherwise, in 
such ways as to make the claimant feel 
all the humiliation of an unwelcome pen- 
sioner upon the Church’s bounty. The 
very basis.of the distribution of this 
fund makes it inevitably inequitable. It 
is divided among the claimants accord- 
ing to their several and comparative ne- 
cessities. This, on the surface, seems 
altogether just, but its operation brings 
hardship and mortification to many a 
sensitive old preacher. Bishops are paid 
liberal salaries without any inquiry as to 
what their personal means may be. Edi- 
tors and connectional officers are amply 
compensated without resort to the tax 
books to see what real and personal 
property they own. Boards of stewards 
make their assessments for pastors with- 
out taking into account .the individual 
resources of the preacher in charge. 
But when the board of finance of an an- 
nual conference comes to the distribu- 
tion of the funds in its hands, it must, 


as to- 
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under a specific law of the Church, take 
into account the several necessities of 
the different claimants. In order to 
reach the necessary basis for this sort of 
disbursement diligent inquiry is made as 
to the private nieans of the superannu- 
ated preachers and the widows and 
orphans of preachers. And a statement 
from the individual claimant is not con- 
sidered sufficient. A circular is sent to 
pastors within whose charges claimants 
live, making minute inquiry into their 
private affairs. The result of all this is 
that no superannuate feels quite sure 
what he will receive from year to year, 
nor quite certain that he will be taken 
care of fairly, unless he has his case -in 
the hands of some member of the board 
or some preacher who has influence with 
the board. When the additional state- 
ment is made that the largest allowance 
paid to any superannuate in the confer- 
ence to which I belong—one of the larg- 
est and wealthiest in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South—was only 
$400, and that amount to only a few of 
the preachers, it will be understood why 
preachers in the active work consider it 
such a hardship to be retired to the 
superannuate relation. My allowance at 
the close of my first year as a superan- 
nuate was only $300, and I am not at all 
sure that it will be that much this year. 
To the facts that have been given one 
is apt to receive the complacent answer 
that no other Protestant Church makes 
such liberal provision for its worn-out 
preachers as does the Methodist Church; 
but the whole truth is no other Prot- 
estant Church expects, exacts and re- 
ceives as much from its preachers as 
does the Methodist Church. We have 
been told with much eloquence that the 
missionary sentiment would prove to be 
a tide that would lift and carry to un- 
wonted largeness all the other contribu- 
tions of the Church, notably that for the 
superannuated preachers. I have never 
been disposed to call this statement in 
question. And vet, while the collection 
fot missions in the conference to which 
I belong showed last year an increase 
over the amount raised the year before, 
the collection for superannuated preach- 
ers was $500 less than it was the year be- 
fore. The explanation of this is that we 
have been more eager to get money for 
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missions than we have been to create a 
missionary conscience and a missionary 
faith. And this eagerness has not al- 
ways proceeded from a missionary con- 
science on the part of the pastors. Said 
a layman to me last year, in speaking of 
a preacher who had been in our confer- 
ence only a few years: “Brother L. is 
the most anxious man we ever had on 
our circuit about his collections. He 
said that if the people didn’t pay them 
he would; that a preacher’s standing in 
the conference depended on his getting 
up his collections.” And the layman 
added significantly: “You see where 
Brother L. is this year. He'll go to the 
top, mind you if he don’t.” I could but 
wish that I was in possession of facts 
which would contradict the impression 
of this young preacher and the inference 
which my friend, the layman, had drawn 
from his statement. I believe most ‘sin- 
cerely that there is no class of men in all 
the world truer to the light and more 
faithful to duty than Methodist preach- 
ers, and I do not wonder that many of 
them are growing restless under the con- 


stant and increasing pressure that 
is brought to bear upon them in 
the matter of raising the  col- 


lections ordered by the General Con- 
ference, augmented by the several con- 
nectional and conference boards and un- 
ceasingly urged upon the pastors by the 
appointing power. Earnest men among 
them feel that the test of efficiency is no 
longer spiritual, but material; not how 
many souls can be saved, but how many 
dollars can be raised. With this impres- 
sion largely prevalent among the preach- 
ers it is not to be wondered at that some 
have yielded to the temptation to ex- 
ploit the secular and not the religious 
side of the work of the Church. And 
since the emphasis is placed upon mis- 
sions and education and similar inter- 
ests, it is also no wonder that the super- 
annuated preachers are not sharing 
largely in the increased giving of the 
laity. Ten years ago a movement was 
started at the General Conference, which 
met at Fort Worth, Tex., to secure an 
endowinent fund for retired preachers, 
and which it was hoped would reach 
$5,000,000. After ten years’ effort, with 
a special agent in the field and a canvass 
of all the annual conferences, the fund 
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still lingers below $300,000. Over 
against this set the fact that in one of 
our Southern States efforts to endow 
three of the educational institutions of 
our Church have, in three years, result- 
ed in the securing of pledges amounting 


“to $600,000. This neglect is not due to 


indifference on the part of the laity of 
the Church to the needs of the super- 
annuates. On the contrary, the people 
respond to no appeal of the Church so 
readily as to this. The contributions to 
the superannuates’ fund would be larger 
and the allowance given the retired 
preachers would be greater if the pre- 
siding elders would stop using the super- 
annuate relation as a sort of dumping 
ground for men who are in no sense 
superannuated preachers. 

My own superannuation was made as 
easy as that experience can be made, I 
think. And barring the longing for my 
old work, which'I suppose will linger 
with me as long as I iive, my first year 
out of the pastorate was, in many re- 
spects, unexpectedly pleasant. With a 
balance in bank that would not suffice 
for half the year, with a debt of $200, 
which I had unfortunately brought over 
from my active years, and with uncer- 
tainty as to what I should receive from 
the conference board of finance at the 
end of the year, I betook myself to the 
matter of ways and means with an en- 
ergy that was a good antidote to what 
was liable to degenerate into a morbid 
pitying of myself. While in the pas- 
torate I had for a number of years been 
in the habit of delivering some lectures 
for the benefit of various church enter- 
prises, especially for the improvement of 
parsonages, and more than one preach- 
er’s home had been bettered inside or 
outside by the proceeds of these lectures. 
Once I had received a proposition from 
one of the bureaus offering a salary that 
was three timés what I was receiving, 
besides traveling expenses, if I would 
give my whole time to lecturing; but I 
was afraid to turn aside from the min- 
istry, and did not accept the proposition. 
Now these lectures would stand me in 
good stead as a means of supplementing 
my allowance from the conference, and 
give me pleasant employment. In this 
my brethren of the conference were 
very kind to me, opening my way into 
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their churches, and I traveled nearly 
3,000 miles on the railroad, visited more 
than a hundred families, preached sixty 
times, attended six district conferences, 
met many old friends and many new 
ones, sold nearly 300 copies of my book, 
which came from the press the Ist of 
June, and have hardly known a more ac- 
tive year in all my life. My wife’s sister 
is still with us, and at the beginning of 
this year we opened a little book store, 
taking $50 of my allowance as capital, 
and this gives her and myself employ- 
ment. Of course our business is small 
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as yet, and will probably never be large, 
but with a temperament that is hopeful 
by nature as well as by grace, I look for 
better things by and by. Our health is 
good. Our children continue to do well. 
A sweet little grandbaby came last year 
to touch tender chords in our old hearts. 
Our friends here still love us. My char- 
ity for men and my faith in God and my 
life purpose do not waver. I would 
gladly go back to my old employ, but 
since that may not be, I shall guard my 
soul against the sin of bitter repining 
and wait for the perfect day. 


The Homecoming 


BY WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


Are the long rails ringing to the far, hill-hidden train? 
Are the bright rails singing a soft, thin strain? 

The rails are humming “She is coming—she is coming! 
The brightest and the loveliest is coming home again!” 


Here the wayside station, with a flag out by the rails,— 

The agent’s deep damnation of all schedules, routes and mails,— 

But a smoke-wisp’s faint persistence on the blue of summer distance 
Has winged my heart o’er mountain-tops and miles of meadow vales. 


Bugles out of Faerie, oh the thrill ye never knew 

Of this subtle sound and eerie that my heart beats to! 

For the rails are strumming, “She is coming—she is coming! 
The gladdest heart save one we know is coming home to you!” 


On thru summer meadows where gay children wave a cheer,— 
lunged in woodland shadows, whence the white farms peer,— 
Roaring over bridges as full-tilt she takes the ridges 

The train from far and far away is bringing home my dear. 


Then, tuned to clearer message, the gleaming metals purr. 


‘At the cut-off!” flies my presage. 


“Now they’re rocking round the spur!” 


For the vibrant rails are strumming, and the great tra!n’s coming, 
And all the wealth in all the world is coming home with her! 


And now—the fields are glancing with a sudden Eden-light. 
All the flowers of June are dancing in a world made bright 
To a whistle wildly stilling every heart-beat with its shrilling 
Till my heart leaps, thrilling, thrilling —and the train’s in sight! 


New Yor City. 





















FTER the Fourth of July, when 
A the farmer oils up his mowing 
machine and casts a speculative 
eye in the direction of his whitening rye 
fields, I select my lightest fly rod and 
hie me in the direction of some favorite 
trout brook. July and new-mown hay 
fields mean grasshoppers; and grass- 
hoppers, to the knowing, mean trout. 
Be it said, not every fisherman has dis- 
covered the possibilities of grasshoppers 
as trout bait. Now you laugh. Well, 
laugh! . 

Some summers ago I was spending a 
few days with a friendly farmer who was 
fortunate enough to be the owner of a 
pasture thru which a whimsical, laugh- 
ing brooklet wandered. Parenthetically, 
that was the most companionable stream 
which it has ever been my good fortune 
to scrape an acquaintance with. It had 
broad, deep pools by which it was good 
silently to muse “O’er. sin and _saint- 
hood,” long reaches where the water 
leaped and danced like children fresh 
from school, and one found himself 
thinking of gay days past and blithe 
days to come. That is the triumph of 
your true trout stream, it matches mood 
with mood. Silvery laughter for your 
happy hours, gentle sympathy for the 
days of care. 

But to return to the trout and grass- 
hoppers. On the day of which I started 
to tell you, I had followed Mr. X.’s 
stream (X. stands for the unknown per- 
sonality), for three hours and not a fish 
had responded to my lures, tho I had 
run the gamut of my fly book thru and 
back without result,-and had even re- 
sorted to the much maligned “garden 
hackle,” which, being translated, means 
earth worms. So much a materialist 
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am I, that under those conditions the 
stream had no messages for me. The 
glassy pools mocked me with their un- 
responsiveness. The erstwhile silvery 
music had become ribald laughter. I 
wanted fish. Then, disgusted, I retired 
to the shade of an elm tree to think the 
matter out. 

From the hill. just beyond the little 
valley thru which the stream wan- 
dered came the merry click-clack of the 
busy mowing machines, and, occasional- 
ly, the shouts of busy workmen. Close 
at hand the air throbbed with the hum 
of many insects. It was a morning for 
dozing and dreams, but there was no 
drowsiness in me. Now had my creel 
been full, or even half full of fish I could 
have surrendered to Morpheus with 
right good will, but yonder was the 
stream and here was I with empty creel. 
While I sat speculating and, it must be 
confessed, thinking things a fisherman 
has no business to think, a drove of cat- 
tle, anxious to quench their thirst and 
preceded by a cloud of flying, leaping 
grasshoppers, wended their way toward 
the creek. Of course some of the grass- 
hoppers fell, or rather hopped into the 
water. Instantly the surface of the 
stream was all aboil with hungry, feed- 
ing fish. Before the foremost cow had 
wet her soft muzzle I was on my hands 
and knees seeking grasshoppers. 

To the uninitiated catching grasshop- 
pers is a simple matter. All you have 
to do is place your hand upon him and 
he is yours, Unfortunately, this, like a 
great many other theories, is not work- 
able, for when you put your hand on a 
grasshopper he is not there. How long 
it took me to catch that first grasshopper 
I have no means of knowing. It seemed 
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an eternity, tho no doubt it was less than 
five minutes. At last I held one of those 
elusive “hoppers in my hand. Paying 
no attention to the “’lasses” which he 
made, I empaled him on my hook and 
crept toward the stream. When yet ten 
feet from the water I sent the struggling 
grasshopper flying thru the air. The in- 
stant it struck the water there was a 
splash, a sharp tug, and my bait had 
disappeared. How a trout can steal a 
‘hopper from a sharp hook is more than 
I can understand, but do it they will. 
Again I hunted grasshoppers, and again 
a century died before success crowned 
my efforts. With great care I fastened 
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the second insect to my hook. Again I 
crawled within casting distance of the 
stream and hurtled the kicking ’hopper 
thru the air. Coincident with the splash 
of the insect came the splash of a trout. 
“Hooked!” I shouted, rising to my feet ; 
but I was mistaken. Once more my bait 
had disappeared, That time Fate played 
into my hand, for a great, lusty, red- 
legged ’hopper lit by my side, and before 
he knew what had happened my hand 
was upon him and he upon the hook. 
For the third time I cast; the “hopper 
floated upon the surface of the water, 
kicking. I waited. Potential moment. 
Then without any fuss or excitement a 














“SILVERY LAUGHTER FOR YOUR HAPPY HOURS” 
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great fish calmly came to the surface, 
opened his mouth and swallowed my 
bait. The moment had arrived. I was 
fast to a large fish. 

Now I hope the reader will forgive 
me if I do not describe the battlhe—how 
the fish dashed 
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other things too. Concerning the catch- 
ing of *hoppers I have discovered that 
in the early morning, before the dew has 
disappeared, these gymnastic insects are 
not active and can easily be taken; fur- 
thermore, when the grass is dry and the 

‘hoppers . active,. if- 





hither and _ yon, 
ripping the line 
thru the water un- 
til the surface of 
the miniature pool 
appeared as_ tho 
lashed by some 
tropic _ hurricane, 
and how, at last, 
exhausted, he 
came to the net 
and creel, a two- 
pound beauty. To 
add that for long 
moments I sat and 
gloated over his 
eighteen inches of 
sparkling loveliness 
would be to dese- 
crate self-confes- 
sional, and that I 
will not do. At 
last I stored him 
away in my bas- 
ket; corner wise 
was the only way 
I could get him in; 
and set about 
catching a supply 
of grasshoppers. 
One by one I gath- 
ered them in, 








a man will follow 
a single insect he 
can capture it in 
short order, where- 
as if he slap at 
every passing *hop- 
per his bait will 
- come slowly, Isn't 
that true of most 
things with which 
we have to do? 
Keep after one 
thing, no matter 
what, and it can’t 
for long evade us. 
What is that old 
adage about “one 
thing at a time’? 
Then, too, with 
the passing of the 
flying years I have 
learned .something 
as to tackle and 
methods. The rod 
should be as light 
as your skill will 
warrant your 
using. The line of 
the enameled vari- 
ety and the hook 
small. The reel is 
not so important, 








pinching their 
heads, so that they 
would consent to 
remain in my worm box. Then the trout. 
What a catch that was! Thirty-five as 
fine trout as was ever taken from any 
water. Not one less than ten inches, 
tho none were quite so large as that first 
fish. As I look back across the years that 
experience looms large—in fact, alone 
fills a niche in memory’s hall. Anticipa- 
tion, participation, retrospection—these 
three, but the greatest of these is retro- 
spection. 

As I have already intimated, all this 
occurred years ago, and since then I 
have learned much about grasshopper 
fishing for trout, and let us hope some 
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so long as it is 
light and supplied 
with a good, strong 
click. Regarding methods, handle your 
rod as tho you were using the fuzzy 
wuzzy lures, for grasshopper fishing dif- 
fers little from fishing with the artificial 
fly. Keep back from the stream, for in 
‘hopper time the water is apt to be low 
and the fish easily frightened. Learn to 
cast thirty feet with accuracy, then add 
to it, as you must add to your faith, vir- 
tue. Ordinarily fish down stream, unless 
you are an up stream crank, then go to 
it your own way. Above all, keep back 
from the stream and tread cautiously. - 
Learn to know your stream, its every 
pool and eddying current, then know 
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trout. “Bait your hook with your 
heart,” says Thoreau, and he was wise, 
whether speaking of fishing for fish or 
some other things. 

Must I again apologize for my love 
of fish and fishing? Is it the fish I love? 
No, and I do not object to a toothsome 
brook trout either. It must be the fish- 
ing, the ministry of environment, the 
trees, the flowers and the birds, the 
breaking out of the old rut for a few 
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hours or a day, the getting in touch with 
old mother earth once more. There was 
more than an atom of truth in that old 
Greek legend which made Antzus in- 
vincible so long as he was in touch with 
earth. I could do heroic deeds on the 
banks of a trout stream. If you have 
lost your grip on things and life looks 
gray, try grasshopper fishing for trout 
before you invest in physic. 
Duranp, WIs. 


Violence and Votes 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


AUTHOR Of “PATRIOTISM AND THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM,” Erc, 


E have recently seen the private 
\W property of neutrals destroyed 
without compensation in the 
“war” in which English suffragets have 
engaged in London. Their violence was 
by no means the result of impulse, but 
was coolly planned and executed, and 
they did what is prohibited by all codes 
in actual war. 

The primary reason why these women, 
many of them refined ladies of social po- 
sition, engaged deliberately in such law- 
lessness, at the word of command from 
headquarters, was chiefly that their judg- 
ment had been warped by misinformation 
persistently drilled into their minds for 
years by leaders whose devotion and 
ability were unquestioned and whose 
statements and unfounded inferences 
were adjudged to be equally unquestion- 
able. Two statements were reiterated 
vehemently on all occasions—one, that 
extension of the suffrage to men had 
usually been achieved thru violence, and 
only so could a stubborn Parliament be 
made to yield; the other, that all peace- 
able methods had heen exhausted and 
nothing but violence, under the euphem- 
ism of “direct action,” remained as the 
alternative to abject failure and submis- 
sion. In explaining the situation to 
Americans, the militants always added a 
further argument, accepted by many 
Americans as valid: “This is only what 
your forefathers did when they threw the 
‘tea overboard.” 

As an earnest suffragist of a lifetime, 
permit me to review the real history 


which concerns this matter and which, if 
truly understood by these militants, 
would have tempered their vandalism 
with discretion and prevented a most 
humiliating exhibition of fanaticism and 
much futile suffering in consequence. 

Devotion to a cause, willingness to suf- 
fer pain and ignominy for it, must always 
command a sincere respect, either when 
the Hindoo mother throws her babe into 
the Ganges, when the Mexican penitente 
scourges himself with bloody whips and 
submits voluntarily even to crucifixion, 
or when a woman starves herself in 
prison to help attain the suffrage for her 
sex. Self-inflicted suffering will always 
win respect for sincerity; but inflicting 
suffering on the innocent is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. The first, in the English 
situation, inspired admiration and 
brought accessions to the cause; the sec- 
ond has inspired a revulsion of feeling, 
in which not only the guilty suffer. but 
the great body of law-abiding suffragists 
are compelled to suffer also, to see the 
Conciliation Bill defeated, and to see their 
cause brought into ill repute. 

A teacher who has promised her class 
a boon whenever the head master should 
announce the time for it had come is 
hardly to be blamed if she withholds it 
still, after that time arrives, if a part of 
the class, enraged at having to wait, seeks 
to intimidate her by smashing school- 
room windows. In like manner, a 
pledged majority of the House of Com- 
mons turned into a minoritv because they 
felt that Parliament must not yield to in- 
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timidation, lest it put a premium on vio- 
lence and ensure its continuance thru 
every successive stage. Parliament, in 
the last century, in extending suffrage to 
men, in 1832, in 1867 and 1884 never did 
so because of intimidation. There was 
some violence, but never any: organized 
by reformers. It was wholly the result 
of momentary impulse and génerally 
from the lowest orders of society. It 
was in absolute contrast to the organized, 
deliberate violence of the suffragets. 

In 1831, the Reform Bill passed the 
House of Commons without any violence 
after a long period of oppression and 
suffering, in which there had been riots 
over the introduction of machinery which 
threw men out of work. The hostility to 
the Reform Bill by the House of Lords, 
however, did irritate the masses. Not- 
tingham Castle, about which the militants 
talk so much, was set on fire and partial- 
ly destroyed. A mob of vagrants broke 
into wine-cellars in Bristol and, after be- 
coming intoxicated, set fire to many 
buildings, and some, too drunk to escape, 
perished in the flames. This, says one 
historian, was done by men “probably not 
one in twelve of whom had ever heard 
of the Reform Bill.” All of the writers 
upon this subject show the utterly rude 
and irresponsible character of these mobs. 
Some of the rioters perished on the scaf- 
fold for ‘their offense. In connection 
with this largely irrelevant and always 
sporadic violence, immense lawful pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the Lords, 
and, finally. the threat to create more 
peers won the day and the bill became 
law in June, 1832. 


Granting for the sake of argument that 


these mobs had some influence and really 
affected the Lords and the King with 
precisely the reverse emotions from those 
with which violence usually affects au- 
thorities, and, instead of making them 
more stubborn, made them more lenient, 
one must ask, is this hooliganism of hun- 
gry, drunken mobs eighty years ago a 
precedent for the deliberate, organized 
violence of women in this age who have 
ten times the political and industrial 
rights which those downtrodden, illiterate 
men had in those days? 

There was rioting over the Chartists’ 
claims in the forties. But absolutely 
nothing was gained by it. One of their 
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demands—universal suffrage—is not yet 
granted, and othets were slowly concéd- 
ed after all-violence had ceased. 

So late as 1866, three men out of four 
in England were as unable to vote for 
Parliament as women are today, and most 
of them lacked the municipal suffrage 
which many English women now pos- 
sess ; yet none of their leaders advocated 
or were responsible for any violence in 
the effort for the extension of the suf- 
frage. 

In March, 1866, Gladstone introduced 
a Reform Bill. On July 23, the reform- 
ers, being refused what they thought to 
be their right to assemble in Hyde Park, 
quietly withdrew and went elsewhere; 
but it was afterward shown that their 
claim to hold their meeting in the Park 
was legal. However, certain of their 
rank and file together with “mischievous 
boys and ordinary London roughs” (Mc- 
Carthy), crowding around the palings, 
felt one of them yield and impulsively 
made a rush, knocking the palings over 
for half a mile. This was spectacular 
and therefore much talked about. It was 
one lawless among a hundred lawful and 
orderly measures which brought about 
the passage of the bill thirteen months 
later, in August, 1867; as already said, it 
was utterly unauthorized by the reform 
leaders and without any previous knowl- 
edge on their part. It is grossly inac- 
curate to attribute the passage of the bill 
to this incident, which was almost acci- 
dental and with which the reform leaders 
had nothing to do. The further exten- 
sion of the suffrage, in 1884, was unac- 
companied by violence. 

As to the throwing of the tea over- 
board in Boston, a supposed precedent, 
cited ad nauseam by English militants 
here, there was a slight superficial re- 
semblance, but the difference was essen- 
tial and fundamental. The act was not 
vandalism, committed merely as a hostile 
demonstration. The serious men of Bos- 
ton waited anxiously until the twentv 
days required by law had nearly expired, 
beyond which no cargo could remain on 
shipboard. The successful landing of 
the tea would have defeated the whole 
contention of the colonists in their great 
struggle. The captain of the “Dart- 
mouth” had vielded and consented to take 
the tea back to England, but the Gover- 
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nor commanded the ship to be fired on 
if it sailed without a proper permit. This 
was not to be obtained. The eyes of all 
the colonies were on the men of Massa- 
chusetts, who were acting for them all. 
They acted solemnly and, assembling in 
the Old South, waited until they had 
lighted the candles, “determined not to 
act until the last legal method of relief 
should have been tried and found want- 
ing,” which situation came with the re- 
fusal from Governor Hutchinson to grant 
the permit. ‘The future of the country 
was at stake. Then, and only then, was 
the tea destroyed, not because the men 
of Boston wanted to destroy it, but be- 
cause it was made impossible to return 
it to England or to leave it on shipboard, 
and to land it meant the overthrow of 
their liberties. Had it been sugar, or 
flour, or anything but tea, it would have 
been wholly different. Mere destructive- 
ness as intimidation was the last thing 
thought of. But it was a matter of in- 
difference to the English militants what 
they destroyed, so long as it was easy for 
them to smash it. There was scarcely a 
point of resemblance between their van- 
dalism and this historic event. History 
has justified: that event. Will history 
justify the destruction of private proper- 
ty on Regent and Oxford streets when 
women, armed with hammers in bags, at 
a signal smashed windows in order that 
by a spectacular demonstration they 
might get the suffering owners of the 
property to rush to the House of Com- 
mons and espouse their cause? They 
reckon ill who leave out human nature 
from account, as the result proved. 

The appeal to the example of the 
American Revolution by the suffragets 
in justification of their course is of all 
things most unwarranted. The temper 
and method of the two movements were 
absolutely unlike. The famous watch- 
words of the Boston Revolutionary lead- 
ers, “Do not fire unless you are fired 
upon,” “Always keep the enemy in the 
wrong,” etc., are expressions of the scru- 
pulous lawfulness and _ self-restraint 
which marked the whole trying decade 
preceding the hostilities, which they did 
not begin. Students of history will re- 
member the condemnation by the respon- 
sible men of Boston of the mob which 
sacked the house of Governor Hutchin- 
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son. They will also remember that no 

less a man than John Adams promptly 
offered his services to defend the British 
captain after the Boston massacre, to en- 
sure the lawful and orderly disposal of 
the case. It is as unfitting for the pa- 
triotic American to sanction the appeal to 
the leaders of the Revolution in this mat- 
ter as it is unworthy in every suffragist, 
American or English, to seek to trace 
apostolic succession from the hoodlums 
of Nottingham Castle, Bristol and Hyde 
Park, 

Men, to be sure, have committed far 
worse crimes and been punished more 
lightly by English judges than these 
women, who have just cause for impa- 
tience. But two wrongs never made a 
right. Do not the condoners of their van- 
dalism show an astonishing incapacity to 
perceive relative values when they crv out 
that “Parliament should remember that 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church?” Pray when have martyrs 
ever thrown stones at the men who sent 
them to the rack and stake? Was it not 
their Christlike willingness to suffer 
without reprisal that placed the halo 
around their heads? The perverse ra- 
tiocination which creates euphemisms like 
the word “protests” for throwing brick- 
bats, which conjures up visions of thumb- 
screws and Iron Virgins by the word 
“torture,” as applied to forcing nourish- 
ment upon would-be prisoners and would- 
be stiicides, does not commend the mili- 
tant sense of fairness to the public, which 
is inclined to ask, “If they choose volun- 
tarily to go to prison, why don’t they act 
like good sports and not complain when 
they get what they want?” 

Spite of our pity for their suffering and 
gratitude for the great help they earlier 
gave the movement, loyalty to our cause 
and love for certain militants who may be 
charming personally does not require us 
to repress our condemnation of recent 
methods, never deliberately employed by 
English men to attain their vote and 
never by English women in attaining the 
political rights that they already possess, 
which include sitting on County Councils 
and being mayors. 

As to the militants’ claim that they had 
no alternative, the answer is that they 
had scores of legal methods quite spec- 
tacular enough to keep their cause ever 
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present to the public mind. If every suf- 
fragist had vowed to wear mourning, 
with no ornament but a “Votes for 
Women” badge, to abstain from all 
amusements, to purchase of suffrag- 
ists alone, to strike, as in the play, “How 
the Vote Was Won,” or to do any one 
of a dozen similar things, their devotion 
and nerve would have been equally evi- 
dent, and they would have retained the 
respect of all the world. American suf- 
fragists, knowing that violence would 
never be employed here, have been too 
loath to criticise actions due, as they say, 
to “conditions we know nothing of.” But 
the principles of ethics and of human na- 
ture which govern Christians and Anglo- 
Saxons are essentially the same in Lon- 
don as in New York. Our best help to 
the cause is to reprobate boldly the em- 
ployment anywhere of those methods of 
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doing evil that good may come, which ir 
modern times have never thus far won a 
single vote for any man of woman. 

Criticism of any of those who are 
zealous for one’s own cause is not easy 
nor pleasant; but, as Arnold of Rugby 
well said, “The measure of my love for 
any institution is the measure of my de- 
sire to make it better,” so we suftragists 
may gauge our love for our just cause by 
our desire to purge it of every feature 
that is unworthy. At a time when the 
world generally is working to supplant 
the hoary old methods of force by the 
methods of law and order, it is singu- 
larly untimely for a cause which has been 
peculiarly based on right reason and right 
feeling to seek to reverse the process: 
and it is doubly culpable for those seek- 
ing to do this to fortify their conduct by 
a false appeal to history. 


Aprit, Boston, Mass. 


The Public Trustee in England 


BY SCOTT BOWEN 


ment of England took office, in 
December, 1905, it has carried out 

many social reforms. Most of these 
have justified themselves in practice, 
altho subjected to bitter criticism in the 
preliminary stages, but none has more 
amply proved its usefulness than the in- 
stitution of the office of Public Trustee, 
which has just completed its fourth year. 
The defaulting trustee and the dis- 
honest family lawyer have long been fa- 
miliar characters in English fiction, and 
unfortunately, too, in English life. 
Widows and orphans have seen their all 
swept away by the roguery or ineptitude 
of those on whom the dead breadwinner 
relied to protect them. Every English 
town and village knows of such cases, 
and every English workhouse contains 
women who “have seen better days,” and 
whose misfortunes are due to the breach 
of trust of some lawyer or business man. 
No one knows how many millions have 
been lost in this way, for prosecutions 
for such defalcations have been the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and there 
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have been more losses from honest in- 
competence than from dishonesty. 

Such cases still occur, but that they do 
occur is the fault of testators who have 
failed to realize that now the State, thru 
its official, the Public Trustee, is ready 
to undertake the duty of safeguarding 
the interests of the widow and the 
orphan. The rate at which the business 
of the office is’ growing, however, is am- 
ple evidence that England is realizing 
the value of the new institution. That it 
has not grown even faster is due to the 
opposition of lawyers and bankers who 
have made a good thing in the past out 
of trustees’ and executors’ fees, and who 
naturally resent having such a source of 
income taken away from them. It must 
be said to the credit of the best lawyers 
and bankers in England, however, that 
they have abandoned this source of in- 
come gladly. Many of them long have 
deplored the temptation offered to cer- 
tain members of their profession by the 
old system, and have endeavored to in- 
duce clients to entrust their estates to the 
new Government department. 
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CHARLES J. STEWART 
The Public Trustee 


The duties of the office of the Public 
Trustee are exactly described by his title. 
He is prepared to undertake any trust. 
No estate is too small or too large for 
him. He has at present in his office the 
administration of wills disposing of as 
little as $100 and of as much as $1,- 
000,000. He has undertaken the admin- 
istration of marriage settlements and of 
annuities to “ne’er do weel”’ members 
of prosperous families. The payment of 
alimony under divorce settlements is one 
of his regular duties, and the investment 
and reinvestment of trust funds occupy 
much of his attention. 

It is obvious that in the administration 
of an office of this sort much depends on 
the personality of the man at its head. 
A dry-as-dust official may by strict in- 
tegrity achieve a limited success, but he 
will never make the office popular. A 
man with humanity and imagination can 
place himself, really as well as officially, 
in loco parentis to his many charges, 
and that is what the present trustee, Mr. 
Charles J. Stewart, has done. 

No happier choice to organize such a 
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department than that of Mr. Stewart 
could have been made. On the business 
side there was no doubt about his ability. 
He had been connected for some years 
with the office of the official receiver in 
bankruptcy, and his last achievement be- 
fore his appointment to his present office 
had been to take charge of a great brew- 
ery, which had fallen on evil days, and 
in two years place it on its feet again as 
a profit-earning concern. On the human 
side he was unknown, but he has proved 
himself in this respect also to be the 
right man in the right place. 

How important the human element is 
may be realized when it is known that 
Mr. Stewart now stands in the relation 
of parent to 750 children. About fifty of 
these have no living relatives. One of 
his duties in connection with many of 
these children is to place them at school, 
keep track of their progress just as a 
parent would, and even to supply them 
with pocket money. Postal orders rang- 
ing in value from 50 cents to $10 are 
sent weekly from his office to his young 
charges, and parcels of clothes and linen 
are sent at regular intervals. At Christ- 
mas time he even saw that the friendless 
fifty had presents, and for a few days in 
December one of the rooms in his office 
resembled a big toy store. 

I asked him recently what he consid- 
ered the most novel duty that had yet 
fallen to his lot, and he replied that it 
was the purchase of a wooden leg for a 
crippled girl. This was a case which had 
come to him under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The girl had been in- 
jured in a factory and had been awarded 
a lump sum and a weekly allowance as 
damages by the court. Her parents were 
not fit persons to have the administration 
of this money, so the court placed her 
in the charge of the Public Trustee un- 
til she came of age. Mr. Stewart found 
a convalescent home for her, and when 
she was discharged cured bought her a 
wooden leg and placed her in a boarding 
house, where a woman on his staff vis- 
its her at regular intervals to see that 
she is comfortable. 

Another rather strange activity is the 
payment of alimony under separation or- 
ders. This form of domestic disarrange- 
ment is much commoner in England than 
in the United States, because in Eng- 
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land divorce, no matter how strong 
the grounds, is a luxury reserved for the 
rich. A poor man or woman who wants 
to get rid of an impossible partner can 
only go to the police court and secure a 
judicial separation. When the husband 
is to blame he is ordered to contribute a 
certain proportion of his weekly income 
to the support of his wife and family, 
but it has been found that the visits of 
the wife to collect her allowance often 
led to further trouble and made more 
work for the police courts. A good 
many of the police magistrates, there- 
fore, have adopted the system of asking 
the Public Trustee to act as go-between. 
The man pays his money in at the trus- 
tee’s office and the wife calls for it. 
They do not meet and trouble is avoided. 
Even in the higher walks of life the same 
system has beet adopted in many cases. 
Divorce alimony is paid in to the Pub- 
lic Trustee’s office and paid out again by 
him. This branch of his work has en- 
abled Mr. Stewart to exercise his tact 
and humanity, and I am told that his 
good offices have been used more than 
once to bring separated husbands and 
wives together again. 

One of the best features about the 
working of the office is its simplicity. 
No elaborate formalities are necessary to 
take advantage of its services. An Eng- 
lishman who is making his will has only 
to add the words “I appoint the Public 
Trustee my executor and trustee,” and 
as soon as he is dead the Public Trustee 
steps in and takes charge. There can be 
no loss from defalcation, for the Public 
Trustee’s honesty is guaranteed by the 
British Government, and there can be no 
i0ss of capital, for the safety of the cap- 
ital is guaranteed in the same way. Of 
course, a shrewd and capable trustee 
may make more advantageous invest- 
ments than a lax and inexperienced man, 
but even a man of ordinary ability in the 
Public Trustee’s office has the advantage 
over a clever financier in dealing with 
small estates. By pooling a number of 
estates he is able to take advantage of 
the market and buy securities in large 
quantities, and he is also able in the same 
way to get rid of investments that have 
ceased to be remunerative. In the mat- 
ter of investment he is not limited to 
what are known in this country as “trus- 
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tee securities,” but has a wide range of 
choice. The risk of loss from specula- 
tive investment is taken by the Govern- 
ment, but of course this risk is avoided. 
There are hundreds of good and profit- 
able industrial investments which are 
outside the “trustee” class, but which are 
perfectly safe in the hands of a skilful 
and experienced business man _ with 
power to dispose of them at any time 
that he thinks it advisable to do so. 

Another advantage of the new system 
is that it is much cheaper than the old 
one. ‘The old trustee was entitled to 
fees on a rather high scale, and if he was 
a lawyer, as was usually the case, he 
earned fees every time a change of in- 
vestment was made, or in fact every 
time he took any step of importance in 
dealing with an estate. The Public 
Trustee’s office aims at earning no profit. 
At present an estate of say $50,000 pays 
a fee of $150 on coming into the office, 
and if it earns $2,000 a year it pays a 
fee of $20 a year, which it is estimated 
just covers the cost of handling. It is 
hoped that as the business of the office 
increases it will be possible to reduce 
these fees materially. Every effort is 
made to keep down the expenses of the 
office. For instance, instead of employ- 
ing a lawyer to advise him, the Govern- 
ment has given Mr. Stewart the right to 
call on a High Court judge at any time 
for legal advice. 

How the office has been appreciated 
by the public is shown by its growth. 
Mr, Stewart established it on January 1, 
1908, in two rooms in Clement’s Inn, be- 
side the London Law Courts, with a 
staff of five clerks. Now he occupies 
sixty-two rooms and has a staff of 220 
men clerks, in addition to a number of 
women visitors, who are specially em- 
ployed to look after the welfare of the 
childrén in his charge. Permanent quar- 
ters are being erected for the office in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but these will not 
be ready for a couple of years, and in 
the meantime the staff is overflowing 
into temporary buildings. 

In his first year of office Mr. Stewart 
became trustee of 325 estates, having a 
total value of about $10,500,000. Last 
vear he dealt with 1,053 estates. Of 
course, a good many of these trusts are 
discharged quickly. He has now in hand 
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1,390 estates, of a total value of a little 
over $185,800,000, and the total business 
present and future negotiated up to the 
first of the year is about $300,000,000. 
In addition to this, he is in communica- 
tion with about 2,000 intending testators, 
who have announced their intention of 
appointing him under their wills, and 
whose estates amount to about $200,- 
000,000. But this is by no means the 
limit of the business which may legit- 
imately be expected, for the majority of 
testators do not communicate their in- 
tention beforehand, and usually the first 
that the Public Trustee knows of his ap- 
pointment is when a will is read, after 
the death of its maker. In 1909 the Pub- 
lic Trustee dealt with estates of the value 
of a little over $20,350,000, and in fif- 
teen months of Ig10-11 with estates 
amounting to a trifle more than $44,- 
400,000. The average value of the es- 
tates at present in his charge is $150,000. 

Of course, there has not been a penny 
of loss in dealing with this vast sum of 
money, and the charges on it have been 
many thousands of dollars less than they 
would have been had they been handled 
by private trustees. Above all, there has 
been only one charge, for, like the King, 
the Public Trustee never dies. Under 
the old system, if a trustee died and a 
new one had to be appointed, there was 
a fresh set of charges, and probably the 
new trustee would feel it his duty to 
vary the investments, thus giving rise 
to. more expense. The Public Trus- 
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tee’s one per cent. a year for manage- 
ment covers all these charges, On cap- 
ital the fees are as follows, and are only 
charged once: On the first $5,000, 34 of 
I per cent.; on the excess of $5,000 to 
$100,000, 4 of 1 per cent.; on the ex- 
cess of $100,000 to $250,000, % of I per 
cent.; and on everything over $250,000, 
1-16 of I per cent. 

The advantage of the Public Trustee’s 
wide power of investment is shown by 
the fact that his trusts have returned an 
average of four per cent. per annum, 
which is a high return in England. 

A notable development of the last year 
is that. a large number .of private trus- 
tees have applied to be relieved of their 
responsibility and to have it laid on the 
Public Trustee. These have included not 
only men newly appointed under fresh 
wills, who did not care to take up the 
burden laid on them, but also many trus- 
tees who have been acting for years and 
who have been glad to get rid of the re- 
sponsibility, and at the same time give 
to those for whom they were acting the 
impregnable protection of the credit of 
the British Empire. 

Other countries which are thinking of 
following England’s lead should bear in 
mind that the Public Trustee’s office has 
not cost the State a cent. It is entirely 
self-supporting, and in fact the financial 
year ending March 31, 1911, showed a 
surplus of about $15,000 of receipts over 
expenditures. ; 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Tryst 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


I wapd come to the trysting place 
To meet with Grief. 
Like flint I had set my face, 
Lest when the dark hour strike 
My heart should crumble like 
A withered leaf. 


Under the aspen tree 
I waited till 
The stars made sport of me, 
Finding it curious 
A soul should shudder thus 
Before God’s will. 


A bell began to throb, 
But ere it missed 
The echo of my sob, 
Like silver sunrise flame 
Joy thru the shadows came 
To keep the tryst. 


WEeELLeESLeEy, Mass, 











The Ohio Constitutional Convention 


BY ERNEST I. ANTRIM, Ph.D. 


DeLecaTE FROM VAN WenrT County. 


the Fourth Constitutional Con- 

vention of Ohio concluded its 
session of five months, representing 82 
working days, after having adopted 42 
amendments. In the 110 years since its 
admission to the Union, Ohio has had 
two constitutions: that of 1802, which 
was drafted by 35 men in 25 work- 
ing days, and that of 1851, our pres- 
ent Constitution, which represents the la- 
bors of. 109 men during 135 working 
days. Our present Constitution provides 
for the calling of a convention every 
twenty years “to revise, alter or amend 
the Constitution.” Such a convention, the 
so-called Third Constitutional Conven- 
tion, met in 1873, finishing its work in 
1874, but for several reasons the finished 
product of the convention was rejected 
by the people at the polls. Twenty years 
later, the people voted against a conven- 
tion. The Fourth Constitutional Conven- 
tion, called after the lapse of another 
twenty-year period, has just adjourned, 
and its work will be submitted to the peo- 
ple at a special election on the third day 
of September.’ All the forty-two amend- 
ments will be submitted on one ballot, the 
amendments to be arranged in the order 
in which they would appear, if adopted, 
in the Constitution, except the liquor 
amendment, which will be placed by itself 
on the ballot. 

The Fourth Constitutional Convention 
came into being as a result of the great 
desjre of the Ohio State Roard of Com- 
merce, a large.organization of Ohio busi- 
ness men, to replace the general property 
tax with classification of property. After 
the campaign for the Constitutional Con- 
vention had been fairly launched, the 
liquor interests took advantage of the 
work that had been done and put forth 
their best efforts to secure the calling of 
a convention, believing that thru a con- 
vention they might succeed in getting a 
license clause in the organic law of the 
State. Finally, the united. ranks of these 
two groups of men were augmented by 
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the advocates of the initiative and refer- 
endum, who wanted to make Ohio a 
thoroly progressive State by putting 
legislative power in the hands of the peo- 
ple. Now let us see what each of these 
three classes got out of the convention. 

The three proposals, the passage of 
which was respectively secured by these 
three groups of men, occupied almost 
one-third of the entire session of the 
convention. Moreover, when one con- 
siders the fact that forty-two proposals 
were adopted by the convention, it can be 
readily seen that these three merit pos- 
sibly more consideration than any of the 
rest. For sixty years Ohio has had the 
general property tax. In 1905, by an 
amendment to the Constitution, munici- 
pal bonds were exempted from taxation, 
this being the only exemption for indi- 
viduals, excepting personal property to 
the extent of $200 for each person. The 
taxation proposal adopted restores State, 
city, village, county and township bonds 
issued after the going into effect of the 
proposal, if it should be ratified by the 
people, to taxation, but increases the 
$200 exemption to $500. It also gives 
the Legislature authority to provide for 
inheritance taxes, income taxes, excise 
and franchise taxes and taxes upon the 
production of coal, oil, gas and other 
minerals. It prohibits any indebtedness 
of the State, or a political subdivision of 
the same, unless provision is made for 
the payment of part of the principal, to- 
gether with the interest, each year. The 
taxation proposal of the convention was 
the most reactionary measure adopted. 
and by many is considered a backward 
step, for the reason that it will not per- 
mit progress in matters of taxation. 
This reactionary proposal may be ex- 
plained bv the fact that a I per cent. tax 
law was passed by the State Legislature 
in 1911 and has worked so satisfactorily 
in many parts of the State that most of 
the people, particularly the farmers, have 
become wedded anew to the general 
property tax. 
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Relative to the liquof traffic, Ohio lias 
been a “rio ligerise” State sirice 18§1, the 
date of the adoption of our presént Cofi- 
stitution. The Constitution reads: 

“No license to traffic in intoxicating liquors 
shall hereafter be granted in this State; but 
the General Assembly may, by law, provide 
against the evils resulting therefrom.” 

Under the latter part of this pro- 
vision the Legislature has passed a very 
excellent body of regulatory laws. The 
liquor proposal of the Fourth Constitu- 
tional Convention is a license proposal, 
and it safeguards all the liquor laws on 
the statute books. It further provides 

‘that license shall be granted only to pet- 
sons of good moral character who ate 
interested in the business nowhere else, 
and who are citizens of the United 
States. It also provides that applicants 
for license must be the only persons in- 
terested in the business for which license 
is asked, that conviction for a second of- 
fense against the liquor laws of the 
State shall revoke a license, and that li- 
censes shall be limited to one for every 
500 population in townships and munici- 
palities. Under municipal home rule, 
municipalities will have the right to fur- 
ther restrict the number of saloons with- 
in their corporate limits. 

The initiative and referendum pro- 
posal passed by the convention provides 
for the direct initiative for constitutional 
amendments, the indirect initiative for 
laws, and the referendum for laws and 
parts of laws. One of the bitterest fights 
of the convention was on this proposal. 
The 119 delegates were divided into 
three classes: (1) Those who were op- 
posed to the initiative and referendum, 
either altogether or unless well safe- 
guarded; (2) those who favored the in- 
direct initiative with reasonably high 
percentages, being bitterly opposed to 
the direct initiative in any form; and (3) 
those who favored only the direct initia- 
tive with low per cents. The convention 
passed a compromise proposal calling 
for the direct initiative for constitutional 
amendments only, with a requirement of 
10 per cent. of the electors on petitions. 
and the indirect initiative for all laws, 
with a requirement of 3 per cent. of the 
electors on petitions. If a proposed law 
is ignored by the General Assembly, 6r 
is passed in its original or in ani anieridéd 
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form, it is subject to the referendum; 
tho it catiriot be refetted except on a pe- 
tition signed by a supplemeritaty 3 per 
centum of the electors, which petition 
shall state the fofmi of the law asked to 
be referred, whethet the origitial or an 
amended fotm. No law proposed by itt- 
itiative petition shall be subject to the 
veto power of the Governor. Relative 
to the referendum, no laws passed by the 
Legislature, except emergency measures, 
shall go into effect until ninety days af- 
ter their enactment. Meantime any law. 
excepting af emergency measure, may 
on the demand of a petition signed by 6 
per centum of the electors be referred to 
the people for their adoption or rejec- 
tion. By emergency measures are meant 
acts providing for tax levies, acts mak- 
ing appropriations for current expenses- 
of the State government and State insti- 
tutions, and measures necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health and safety. Emergency 
measures must pass both branches of the 
General Assembly by an affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the members, The pro- 
posal inhibits the use of the initiative 
and referendum to enact a law authoriz- 
ing either single fax or classification of 
property for purposes of taxation, and 
provides for initiative and referendum in 
municipalities. The safeguards of the 
proposal have to do with the printing of 
the ballots, the form and signatures of 
the petitions, the distribution of the peti- 
tions thruout the State, and the enlight- 
enment of the electors on all subjects on 
which votes are to be taken. 

A careful study of the forty-two pro- 
posals adopted by the convention leads 
to two conclusions: (1) That the con- 
vention was a progressive body, and (2) 
that its work contributes most largely to 
the welfare of the so-called “plain peo- 
ple.” Keeping these two facts in mind 
we will briefly consider the more impor- 
tant of the remaining proposals. In 
passing, however, we will state that there 
were 21 members of labor unions in the 
convention, and that possibly 50 of the 
119 delegates were candidates for office, 
irom Governor down to State legislator. 
Proposals having to do with courts and 
judicial procedure provide that in civil 
cases the General Assembly may author- 
ize the rendering of a verdict by not less 
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than three-fourths of the jury, provide 
for the removal of occasions for the law’s 
delay, make the administration of the 
law less expensive to litigants and the 
State, bring the administration of justice 
closer to those directly interested, per- 
mit the bringing of suits against the 
State, provide for the regulation of the 
use of expert witnesses and expert testi- 
mony in criminal trials and proceedings, 
provide for the taking of depositions by 
either tie accused or the State and pro- 
vide that the failure of the accused to 
testify may be considered by the court 
and the jury and made the subject of 
comment by counsel. 


The labor delegates secured a lion’s 


share of their demands, since proposals 
were adupted authorizing the legislature 
to pass laws regulating the hours of 
labor, limiting a day’s work to eight 
hours and a week’s work to forty-eight 
hours on all public work of the State or 
any political subdivision of the same, 
establishing a minimum wage, providing 
for the comfort, health and safety of em- 
ployees, providing for workmen’s com- 
pensation, providing that no injunction 
shall issue in any controversy involving 
the employment of labor except to pre- 
serve property from injury or destruc- 
tion and securing -for persons charged 
with violating an injunction in such con- 
troversy a trial by jury as in criminal 
cases, providing that prison labor and 
prison-made goods shall not come into 
competition with other labor and goods, 
removing the limit on the amount of 
damages recoverable for death by wrong- 
ful act or neglect of another, and secur- 
ing to mechanics, artisans, laborers, sub- 
contractors and material men their just 
dues by direct lien upon the property 
upon which they have bestowed labor or 
for which they have furnished material. 

The farmers of the convention were 
especially instrumental in the passage of 
the good roads proposal, which provides 
for a bond issue of $50,000,000 to build 
an inter-county system of wagon roads, 
and a conservation of natural resources 
proposal, which provides for the encour- 
agement of forestry, the conservation of 
the water power of the State and the 
distribution of the energy derived from 
the same, and the regulation of the 
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methods of mining, weighing, measuring 
and marketing of minerals. 

For the benefit of the women a wo- 
man’s suffrage proposal was passed, as 
well as a proposal authorizing the ap- 
pointment of women to positions in 


those institutions of the State where. the 


interests of women and children are in- 
volved, 

The negroes of the State were made 
happy by the elimination of the word 
“white” from the elective franchise arti- 
cle of the Constitution. 

The interests of the people were fur- 
ther sateguarded by providing for dou- . 
ble liability of stockholders of corpora- 
tions engaged in the banking business, 
by providing for the classification of all 
other corporations as well as the super- 
vision and regulation of their organiza- 
tion, business and issue and sale of 
stocks, by providing for the supervision 
and regulation of the marketing of the 
securities of foreign corporations and 
joint stock companies, and by providing 
against frauds resulting from the trans- 
fer oi all personal property. 

With respect to positions and elec- 
tions proposals were passed (1) provid- 
ing for the prompt removal from office, 
upon complaint and hearing, of all offi- 
cers for any misconduct involving moral 
turpitude or for other causes provided 
by law, this proposal having been adopt- 
ed as a mild form of recall; (2) provid- 
ing for primary elections, excepting in 
townships and villages of less than 2,000 
population, in which, however, primary 
elections may be had if a referendum 
vote shows they are desired; and (3) 
providing for civil service in the State 
and all the subdivisions of the same. 

Two proposals were passed affecting 
the educational system of the State; the 
one making the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for the State an ap- 
pointive office, and the other providing 
for the crganization, administration and 
control of the public school system of 
the State, giving each city school dis- 
trict power by referendum vote to de- 
termine for itself the number of mem- 
bers and the organization of its board 
of education. 

Perhaps the most radical proposal 
adopted by the convention was that giv- 
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ing municipalities home rule. This pro- 
posal provides that municipalities may 
choose their own form of government 
and exercise all powers within their cor- 
porate limits that are not prohibited by 
the general laws of the State. It fur- 
ther provides that municipalities may ac- 
quire public utilities, operate them, and 
sell, without the corporate limits, the 
product or service of the utilities to the 
extent of 50 per cent. of the product or 
service of the utilities used within the 
corporate limits, and that they may ac- 
quire property beyond their needs and 
sell the excess, and, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the council or on petition of 10 
per cent. of the electors, the question of 
the creation of a charter commission of 
fifteen members shall be submitted to 
the people, the charter framed by the 
commission to go into effect on the ap- 
proval of the electors. 

Following the example of half a dozen 
other States of the Union the convention 
voted to abolish capital punishment. 

Practically the only change made in 
that article of the Constitution which 
provides for the method of amending 
the Constitution is that amendments 
shall be adopted if they receive a major- 
ity of all those voting on the same in- 
stead of a majority of those voting at 
the election, which will make the amend- 
ing of the Constitution a much easier 
matter than it has been for the past sixty 
years. 

One of the interesting features of the 
convention was the addresses delivered 
from time to time by distinguished men. 
The convention was first addrest by the 
mayors representing the three largest 
cities of the State—Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati and Toledo. Next, Judge Lindsey, 
of Denver, appeared before the conven- 
tion and spoke on the initiative and ref- 
erendum in his State. Then game Presi- 
dent Taft, who made only a short talk, 
and gave the convention no advice what- 
ever, simply saying that he would ex- 
press himself by his vote when the 
amended Constitution was submitted to 
the people in the fall. Governor Har- 
mon followed President Taft, and de- 
livered a very able address containing 
his ideas on a number of subjects. The 
two chief features of the address were 
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his disapproval of the initiative and ref- 
erendum and his recommendation that a 
clause licensing the liquor traffic be em- 
bodied in the Constitution. Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave his views on the 
great constitutional questions of the day, 
announcing his approval of the in- 
itiative and referendum and the recall of 
judicial decisions. Governor Johnson, 
of California, advocated, in a very force- 
ful address, the initiative and referen- 
dum, the recall of judges, and woman’s 
suffrage. William Jennings Bryan ad- 
vocated the same reforms so ably con- 
sidered by Governor Johnson, adding to 
the same the guarantee. of bank deposits. 
The last two speakers, Senator Burton 
and ex-Senator Foraker, devoted their 
whole time to an exhaustive considera- 
tion of the initiative and referendum, 
which they denounced with great 
emphasis. . 

The convention consisted of 119 dele- 
gates from Ohio’s 88 counties, all of 
whom were elected on non-partisan tick- 
ets. Politically, however, they were di- 
vided into 65 Democrats, 48 Republi- 
cans, 3 Independents and 3 Socialists. 
From the standpoint of vocations there 
were 48 lawyers, 25 farmers, 7 bankers, 
6 teachers, 4 ministers and 27 who be- 
longed to a great variety of other call- 
ings. The convention had many good 
men among its members, and was con- 
sidered by some the ablest body of men 
that has ever represented the State. 
Among the lawyers there were a num- 
ber who have occupied high positions in 
the State and nation, Among the farm- 
ers there were agriculturalists who are 
well known beyond the borders of the 
State. Among the bankers there were 
several men who are considered authori- 
ties on matters of finance. Among the 
educators were two or three men who 
occupy leading educational positions in 
the State and have written very exten- 
sively on educational subjects. The re- 
maining classes also contained distin- 
guished men who have contributed more 
or less to the advancement of Ohio. If 
the convention of 119 men were to be 
named, it would be called a body of pro- 
gressives possessing some conservative 
tendencies. 


Van Wert, OxI0. 
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Republicanism in Europe 


Mr. FIsHER is the most distinguished 
of the school of younger historians at 
the University of Oxford, and anything 
he writes will be read with pleasure, be- 
cause he has many of the elusively 
charming qualities of style which char- 
acterize the great Maitland; and it may 
be said of him, as was said of one of his 
countrymen, “his lightest word is 
weighty.” Mr. Fisher's new volume,* 
outlining the course of republican 
thought and action from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to our time, is based on 
a course of lectures delivered by him at 
the Lowell Institute in 1910, and is all 
the more pleasing because it has a cer- 
tain touch ef colloquy about it. It is a 
peculiarly welcome volume, because 
there is nothing in the English language 
on the subject, and indeed Mr. Fisher 
has been compelled to do most of his 
searching for himself, because his theme 
has never received unitary treatment by 
any one with methodical and_ scholarly 
habits of thought. Here are brief and 
illuminating pages on republicanism in 
medieval thought in Venice and Flor- 
ence, and in the Puritan spirit; here is 
republicanism as a philosophy and acci- 
dent in the French Revolution; repub- 
licanism in poets and the revolutionaries ; 
republicanism in France, Italy, Germany 
and Spain. No significant thing and 
apparently no distinguished character in 
the history of republican thought have 
escaped the searching eyes of the au- 
thor. He has little sympathy with the 
abstract idea of republicanism hardened 
into dogma, but he generously evaluates 
the noble enthusiasm and sanguine ideal- 
ism of youth, even when recognizing 
the tempering fact that history generally 
deals roughly with both idealism and 
enthusiasm. To our author the upshot 
of the whole matter is that republicanism 
is being overshadowed by socialism and 
other causes of our day; and, in fact, 


“The republican movement has done its 
work.” Its ideals have been appropriated 
in the political systems of Europe and 
used with more or less completeness and 
most of the domestic program of 1848 
is now fixed and effibodied in the insti- 
tutions of the Continent. 


In his introduction to a French survey 
of the field for republicanism in Europe, 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux’ writes to much 
the same effect. We quote from his in- 
troduction to M. Meynadier’s volume :? 

“After 1848, the constitutional question was 

to the fore; the peoples hesitated between 
monarchy and republic. A little later it was 
the electoral question: The extension and the 
conditions of the suffrage. Today, it is the 
social question: ‘What matters the form, pro- 
vided that the result he attained’: and the 
result sought is a better state of things for 
a greater number.” 
M. Meynadier reviews briefly the re- 
publican movement in Spain, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Belgium and Holland—not failing 
to note present tendencies. His report 
is, to sum up, favorable to the monarchic 
principle: the forces (locally different) 
which work for the conservation of this 
régime seem, he says, to prevail over 
“the forces of disintegration.” Doubt- 
less this is the conclusion which the au- 
thor would prefer to make, but he must 
be commended for the judicial attitude 
which distinguishes his chapters. That 
on Belgium will be found uncommonly 
instructive in the present crisis. 


Woodrow Wilson and New Jersey Made 
‘Over. By Hester E. Hosford. New York: 
The Knickerbocker Press. Editions at 75c., 
$1 and $1.50. 

The fight for popular rights and purer 
politics that Governor Wilson has been 
making in New Jersey has unquestion- 
ably appealed to the sporting spirit of 
the masses, as well as to the sound judg- 
ment of the more thoughtful elements 
of society. It is extraordinary, almost 
to the point of the spectacular, that a 
college teacher and administrator, un- 





1Tue REPUBLICAN TRADITION IN EUROPE. 
A, L. Fisher. 
Fifty cents. 


By H. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


2L’IDEE REPUBLICAINE DANS LES PAYS MONARCHIOUES 
p’Evrore. Par Robert Meynadier. Paris: Felix 
Alcan. 3 francs, 50, 
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skilled in practical political maneuvers, 
and elected by a tried and self-confident 
political machine, should turn on the 
bosses who sought to make him a cat’s- 
paw and in battle after battle beat them 
down with the very weapons they had 
placed in his hands, and that this man 
should step forth from the favored 
sphere of educational work and in a 
dignified yet democratic and most hu- 
man way championg the cause of the 
common man against the special priv- 
ileges of his own class or any other. 
Such a course anywhere would be re- 
markable, but when wrought out-in a 
State so conspicuous as New Jersey for 
its social cleavages and its indifference 
to corrupt political management, it pro- 
duces a striking effect upon the popular 
imagination and gives the wisest food 
for thought. “For if they do these 
things in a green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry?” Miss Hosford has 
given in her book on Woodrow Wilson 
this spectacular phase of the Governor’s 
career, with some of the personal and 
local conditions which have made it pos- 
sible. The volume does not contain a 
serious study of its subject’s life or 
political principles nor a connected story 
of his work as Governor, but these are 
all incidentally exploited to illustrate 
and defend his struggle for leadership 
in the interests of the people. Hundreds 
of quotations are given from Governor 
Wilson’s speeches and writings, and in 
spite of the disordered and noisy meth- 
od of presentation, the reader may 
gather from the volume a fairly correct 
notion of Dr. Wilson’s character, politi- 
cal philosophy and aims, as well as his 
ability to cope with political obstruc- 
tionists, 


The Religion of Democracy. Revised Edi- 
tion By Charles Ferguson. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1. 


Mr. Ferguson, when he left his 
church, did not abandon his vocation as 
a preacher. He only climbed into a 
higher pulpit, where he speaks to a 
million every day instead of a few hun- 
dred once a week, His message, whether 
he takes for his text “The University 
Militant” or The Religion of Democ- 
racy, is. the same, a sort of inspired 
pragmatism, a creative evolution of soci- 
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ety, looking toward a democratic im- 
perialism in which the United States 
shall lead. 

“The rise of democracy as a universal spir- 

itual power would follow the rise of a na- 
tion disinterestedly devoted to the cause of 
creative liberty, a nation that should escape 
from rapacity and blundering incompetence, 
as no other nation has yet done, and shall 
storm the world into a capitulation to science 
and the arts.” 
The reader always gets from Mr. Fer- 
guson a certain mental excitation, even 
an emotional uplift, but he will probably 
be dissatisfied at the slight residuum left 
in his mind after the current of the 
author’s eloquence has swept thru it. 
This is largely due to Mr. Ferguson’s 
fondness for using old words in a new 
sense—a sense of his own. We really do 
not know what he means by the Church 
and the University about which he talks 
so much except that they must be some- 
thing very different from the churches 
and the universities of today, for which 
he has nothing but harsh language. So, 
too, his democracy is obviously not what 
is generally understood by that term, as 
may be inferred from his defin'tions : 

“Democratic government is the concurrence 
of the most forceful and effective persons in 
society to the ends of beauty and justice.” 

“Democratic government is the standing to- 
gether of a multitude of men who could each 
stand alone. Its business is to halk the mob 
of the fraudulent gains of a sordid good- 
fellowship and to brace them to moral inde- 
pendence.” 

“The mission of democracy is to put down 
the rule of the mob.” 


“A mob is the crowd corrupted by unreal- 
izable abstractions.” 


California. Its History and Romance. By 
John S. McGroartv. Los Angeles: Graf- 
ton Publishing Co. $3.50. 

We are told by its publisher that this 
new history of California had a sale in 
advance of publication to the amount of 
ten thousand dollars, that it “reads like 
a novel.” and that its author has been 
called “the ‘Sweet Singer’ of the South- 
land.” As we look into its pages, we 
discover that when dull prose fails (tho 
we are far from saying that Mr. Mce- 
Groartv’s impassioned prose is ever 
dull) its author reverts to verse and 
sings the praises of his State. He at- 
tempts to tell, in popular form. the his- 
tory of California from the earliest days 
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to the admission of the State. In a con- 
cluding chapter he sketches the signifi- 
cance, as he sees it, of the missions, the 
Pacific railroads, irrigation, the rebuild- 
ing of San Francisco, and the Owens 
River aqueduct. These he calls the “five 
distinct miracles of achievement” which 
California ,has contributed to “the 
world’s history of commercial and in- 
dustrial progress” (275). The work is 
garrulous, oratorical and careless ; Span- 
ish names are printed inexactly; the 
names of Frémont and Kearny are in- 
correctly printed ; and we are offered the 
astounding piece of information that 
William Tecumseh Sherman “never, till 
his dying day, failed to kiss every pretty 
girl he met” (110). 


Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. A Memoir. By 
Moorfield Storey and Edward W. Em- 
erson. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

The story of the last generation of 
men who made the antebellum period 
great—the resistance period, when the 
forces of evil in the slave problem in- 
‘vaded the free States and tipped the 
overseer’s whip with a snapper even in 
the courthouse in Boston—could hardly 
be complete without some account of the 
two brothers Hoar, born in Concord. 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, son of old 
“Squire Hoar,” who “lived a:: the beati- 
tudes daily,” and eldest brother of the 
famous Senator who so long kept the 
Senate of the United States clean and 
sweet with scholarship and sound learn- 
ing, as well as with an unique wit, was a 
Concord child, loyally born in the spirit 
that made Concord the center of the 
muster of men who made the town so 
busy on the morning of April 19, 1775. 
His life, so his biographers tell us, “was 
spent within a few rods of the house 
where he was born. His father’s house, 
his own house, the home where his wife 
was born and lived, the school where he 
was fitted for college, were all within a 
circle of less than twenty-six rods 
radius.” To Concord he was fa‘thful all 
his life. Tho a Unitarian and not in 
general a user of the Book of Common 
Prayer, he accepted one phrase of its 
invocations, and,thought full justice was 
done to his native town when he prayed, 
“O God, who art the author of peace 
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and lover of Concord,” while he smiled 
with scorn on the evil genius who sug- 
gested Milton’s allusion, “Oh, shame to 
men! devil with devil damned, firm Con- 
cord hold.” The Concord spirit and the 
sharp thrust of law went with him into 
Grant’s Cabinet, and into the Arbitration 
Court that settled our differences with 
England in the Alabama case, still 
“chasing the redcoats down the lane,” 
and administering justice after a fashion 
better known in New than in Old Eng-' 
land at that time. The gist of his story 
lies in the period beginning with the 
Civil War, but the choice bits are to be 
found in the aftermath, when the stern 
judge, as has just been said, unbent 
among his neighbors. In his reform 
spirit he belonged to the order of men 
whom Lowell and Lincoln loved and 
over whom some of our present-day 
aspirants for a seat in the White House 
would wrinkle their brows. “Tho open 
to great and commanding reforms,” say 
his biographers, he “had a great respect 
for law and order, tested new nations by 
strong common sense, and his native 
love for old usage made him throw the 
burden of proof on the newcomer.” 
The biographers show with clearness the 
democratic quality of the man and the 
spirit of the old democracy that made 
such men possible. 


Songs of the Road. By Arthur Conan 
Yoyle. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1. 

Criticism is disarmed by the fore- 
word: 
“If it were not for the hillocks 
You’d think little of the hills; 
The rivers would seem tiny 
If it were not for the rills. 
If you never saw the brushwood 
You would underrate the trees; 
And so you see the purpose 
Of such little rhymes as these.” 

A poet who can excuse himself so pret- 

tily need nowise fear the reviewer. 

Even the first flippancy that comes trip- 

ping to his pen: “Here, at least, a pedes- 

trian muse is clearly labeled; for these 
be Songs of the Road’—is not to be 
seriously inscribed. The title is, in its 
way, misleading, for this is not a group 
of out-of-door lyrics ‘n praise of tramp- 
ing. On the,other hand, the first poem 
in the collection, Sir Arthur’s Corona- 
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tion ode, is in many ways the weakest 
offering here, partly because it is the 
most pretentious. It has not, to be sure, 
any lines so ridiculous as most of those 
making up the Durbar hymn published in 
the -Hindustanee Review, with its recur- 
ring rhymes of “gorge” and “George.” 
Humor is represented by such verses as 
those entitled “The Arab Steed” and “A 
Post - Impressionist”: about the Peter 
Wilson, A.R.A., who, “in his small 
atelier,” 

“Studied Continental schools, 

Drew by Academic rules,” 
and was a failure till an accident hap- 
pened to his “canvas for the year, 
(“Isle of Wight from Southern Pier),” 
which, rescued from the ashbin, 
‘““Mud-bespattered, spoiled, and botched, 
Water-sodden, fungus-blotched, 
All the outlines blurred and wavy, 
All the colors turned to gravy ... 
A pea-green mother with her daughter, 
Crazy boats on crazy water,” 
greatly imprest the pompous little critic 
Willoughby : 
“What’s this? What’s this? - Magnificent! 
I’ve wronged you, Wilson, I repent! 
A masterpiece! A perfect thing! 
What atmosphere! What coloring! 
Spanish Armada, is it not?... 
IT pledge my critical renown 
That this will be the talk of Town.” 
Some of the more or less military and 
colonial verses are reminiscent of Kip- 
ling, but in a grateful and unplagiaristic 
manner. Altogether, we are happy to 
have these Songs of the Road, tho they 
are, as their modest author warns us, 
unconsidered trifles. It is only when he 
aims high indeed that Sir Arthur’s pop- 
gun misses fire. 


The Important Timber Trees of the United 
States. A Manua! of Practical Forestry. 

By Simon B. Elliott. With 47 illustra- 
tions from photographs. 12mo, pp. xix, 
382. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

If the author of this volume had been 

a litterateur, writing stuff to catch the 
casual reader, he would have begun with 
Spenser’s catalog of forest trees in the 
beginning of his “Faery Queen,” but he 
is a careful student of forestry and gives 
us the useful, dry facts which students 
of forestry, lumbermen and farmers 
need to know. Thus the pods and seeds 
of the locust are described, but nothing 
said of its sweet blossoms. He does not 
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believe that at present prices the setting 
out of forests is profitable, but expenses 
will not increase, and the price of lumber 
will so far increase in the next fifty 
years that a forest will yield a fair in- 
come, as it does in Europe.. Of the 
number of trees described, forty-seven 
are photographically illustrated. Par- 
ticularly valuable are the destriptions of 
the several trees, giving at length 
their value for lumber and incidentally 
for parks as ornamental trees. The very 
valuable. white oak is likely to become 
scarce, as it is a slow grower and cannot 
be safely transplanted. The pin-oak is 
the most beautiful of all oaks, and a 
quite rapid grower. The hemlock is the 
most beautiful of all the evergreens in 
the world. The wild cherry is the most 
desirable of all native woods, except the 
black walnut, for cabinet purposes, but 
like that tree, is destined to extinction 
as a lumber tree. We commend the 
book most heartily for the use of the 
student. 


Lost Farm Camp. By 
Knibbs. 
$1.25. 

Does every primeval forest or moun- 
tain mining camp conta‘n a rough but 
kindly old man, with a beautiful mother- 
less daughter, just waiting for a hand- 
some young college graduate to appear, 
and educate, love, and marry her? This 
interesting phenomenon has occurred in 
fiction located in almost every primitive 
region of America, from the Southern 
mountains to the Klondike, and if in the 
investigation of it in the untrodden wilds 
of South, West and Far North the Maine 
woods have thus far been neglected, they 
remain so no longer. In Lost Farm 

Camp the general features are about as 

usual, with only the differences that the . 

local color is contributed by lumbermen 

instead of miners and moonshiners, and 
we are near enough to Boston for its 
super-refining influence to make itself 
felt in the wilderness in a way not to be 
observed when the nearest centers of 
civilization are Seattle, or San Francisco, 
or Nashville, Tenn. While boasting noth- 
ing original in ‘ts plot, the book is rather 
lively reading, and one tragic incident, 

the breaking of a huge jam of logs in a 

northern river, is described with real 

dramatic power. 


Harry Herbert 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Cot 
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Literary Notes 


....The Story of Korea is a comprehensive, 
serviceable and judicial volume of 400 pages 
by Joseph H. Langford, late British Consul 
at Nagasaki, Japan, and author of “The Story 
of Old Japan.” (Scribner; $3.) 


....The publishing house of Moffat, Yard 
- & Co. will hereafter be housed under the roof 
of the John Lane Co. Altho the financial 
and business interests of the former will be 
looked after by the managing director and 
vice-president of the John Lane Co., the edi- 
torial departments will continue to be man- 
aged independently. 


...-The Theology of a Preacher (Eaton & 
Mains; $1), by Lynn Harold Hough, will add 
nothing either to theological knowledge or to 
the reputation of the writer. The method of 
approach to the subject is good, but the work 
is crude and affected in style and superficial 
in thought. The reader who has the patience 
to get thru half a dozen chapters will not dis- 
pute the author’s assertion that he “knows the 
meaning of a true heart and a confused brain.” 


.... Among the learned writings which make 
up the four numbers of the forty-eighth vol- 
ume of Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Po- 
litical Science of Columbia University, are 
monographs entitled An Encyclopedist of the 


Dark Ages: Isidore of Seville, by Dr. Ernest - 


Brehaut, and The United States Beet-Sugar 
Industry and the Tariff, by Roy G. Blakey 
(New York: Columbia University; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., agents). 


.-.-Polly of the Hospital Staff, by Emma 
C. Dowd (Houghton; $1), will find popular- 
ity in hospital wards; it will appeal also to 
the general reader, old and young. Little 
Polly, the heroine, is the spirit of cheer in the 
children’s ward; every one becomes depend- 
ent on her. That is why she receives a reg- 
ular appointment. Here is a tale of unselfish 
service and deserved ‘rewards, with a smatter- 
ing of romance between nurse and doctor. 


....A most ingenious use of the spondee, to 
be found in John G. Neihardt’s The Stranger 
at the Gate, should do heart’s good to Prof. 
Brander Matthews, who has so disobligingly 
exiled that useful member of the company of 
versification. Neihardt knows what he is 
about. A taking lilt for the ear, a tripping 
measure for the light fantastic digit, and still 
out of the lilt and the tripping measure the 
poet’s sound sense finds its way to many beau- 
ties of song. More will be heard, we hope, 
of Neihardt. (Mitchell Kennerley, New 
York; $1.) 
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....-A few years ago the scattered essays 
of Asher Ginzberg, one of the ablest of pres- 
ent day Jewish leaders in Russia, were col- 
lected and published in three volumes under 
the author’s favorite pseudonym, Ahad Ha- 
‘Am. Several of these have been chosen by 
Leon Simon, as fitly representing Ginzberg’s 
views on Jewish questions, and transated from 
the original Hebrew into forceful English 
under the title of Selected Essays of Ahad 
Ha-‘Am (Jewish Publication Society). 


....-The volume, Abbreviations and Tech- 
nical Terms Used in Book Catalogs and in 
Bibliographies, by Frank Keller Walter (Bos- 
ton Book Company, pp. 167; $1.35), is divided 
into sections showing the meanings of ab- 
breviations and terms in the various languages, 
classified separately: English, French, Ger- 
man, Danish-Norwegian, Dutch, Italian, Latin, 
Spanish, Swedish. There are also lists of 
honorary titles, and of places of publication. 
There are points here for the captious critic 
to pounce upon; if, for example, relié means 
“rebound,” what is the word for bound? But 
the compilation will be found useful by li- 
brarians and bibliophiles. 


....-Has Gaston Leroux, in The Man with 
the Black Feather (Small; $1.25), written a 
story of dual personality like “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” or has he concocted a mystery 
tale out of the theory of reincarnation? What- 
ever it may be, there is no doubt that thru the 
translation made by Edgar Jepson, M. Leroux 
has created, in his prosaic Parisian manufac- 
turer of rubber stamps, a most startling char- 
acter. For a short while one can be amused 
by the curious display of a nature which re- 
peats itself. The text is riddled with itali- 
cized lines, supposed to reflect the exact na- | 
ture of another person. Such a story solves 
nothing, however. It simply suggests, for ro- 
mantic purposes, that the prosaic little trades- 
man of Paris had existed before in the per- 
son of a remote criminal ancestor. Thus only 
a hair line separates science from insanity. 


.... Lhe Chronique de l’An 1911, signed by 
“Mermeix” and published at Paris by Bern- 
ard Grasset (3 fr. 50), contains “a record of 
the Official Negotiations and of the Secret 
Negotiations regarding Morocco and _ the 
Congo.” Information nowhere else available 
is to be found here. The negotiations and 
foreign relations account for only 350 pages 
of the 500 which this book contains. The 
story of the three French Ministries in office 
in 1911 (Briand, Monis and Caillaux) is nar- 
rated, and the automobile bandits receive due 
attention, along with “the parent of the 
Jeunes Gardes,;’ M. Gustave Hervé, the anti- 
militarist, whc has not yet finished “doing 
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time.” | Syndicalist quarrels, financial ques- 
tions and the population of France furnish 
further data. A useful collection of docu- 
ments a servir. 


-Home mission week is to be celebrated 
by the Protestant Churches of America, No- 
vember 17-24. The committee in charge de- 
sires to secure a series of articles on the 
twelve subjects which are to be presented 
each week during the three months’ prelimi- 
nary period, ‘Twenty-five dollars will be paid 
for the best article on each topic. Here are 
the subjects: The Negro, Spanish-Americans, 
The New Frontier (the West and the 
South), The Immigrant, The Problems of 
Country Life, City Problems, Women and 
Children in Industry, The Saloon and Tem- 
perance Reform, Social Movements Arising 
Out of Present Day Social Conditions, The 
Church as a Social Agency, The Church as a 
Religious Force, The Churches in a Uni- 
formed Program of Advance. These articles 
are to be used in the religious and daily press 
and should be .written in a popular manner, 
in not more than fifteen hundred words 
They must be submitted before August 1. 
Full particulars will be furnished by Mr. 
Charles Stelzle, executive secretary, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


.We recently commented upon the death 
of August Strindberg. Here is what Georg 
Brandes writes of him: 


“He appeared, like Tolstoy in Russia, first of all 
an averred descendant of Rousseau. Sprung from 
the lower classes like Jean-Jacques, a democrat like 
him, in his writings eloquent with passion like him, 
stricken also like him with the obsession of persecu- 
tion, where his works penetrated, he agitated souls 
in the same manner as Rousseau. 

“The labyrinths of our being, we find them to the 
full in the enormous work of Strindberg. But he 
had not the requisites of a guide and a conductor. 
He was no master in the difficult art of living, for 
there was not one Strindberg, but several, and they 


confronted one another in the « postures of com- 
batants.”’ 
Maxim Gorky. too, has given expression 


to his view of the distinguished Swede, who 
was, he writes, “the nearest to me of all 
European literature,’ and “the poet who had 
the strongest action” upon his thoughts and 
sentiments. His books awakened the desire 
to contest, to contradict; yet they increased 
the reader’s esteem and friendship for their 
author. Gorky was often irritated by Strind- 
berg’s attitude toward woman, yet “knows 
not of a writer in Europe who has said more 
true things about woman.” Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann’s tribute to Strindberg opens with the 
assertion that he was one of the most strik- 
ing personalities of our era: “poet, seeker of 
truth, skeptic, and man of belief!” Another 
German—the critic Strecker—declares: 


“August 


: Strindberg is another great poem of 
‘Faust’ 


in European literature, bag he did not cre- 
but in his life, 


ate it in his works, 
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Pebbles 


“RAGTIME is dying out,” says a musical jour- 
nal. If so, it is dying a horrible and linger- 
ing death—Logan (IV. V.) Banner. 


Bank Presipent.—But why do you wish to 
work in a bank? 

Sericus Youth—TI believe there’s money in 
it—The Wall Street Journal. 


He.—Does your father object to my stay- 
ing so late? 

she—No; he says it serves me right for 
being in when you call——Boston Transcript. 


Larry.—lI like Professor Whatshisname in 


Shakespeare. He brings things home to you 
that you never saw before. 
Harry.—Huh, I’ve got a laundryman as 


good as that Dartmouth: Jack-O’ Lantern. 


Von Bitow said of a certain pianist: “He 
has a technic which enables him to overcome 
the simplest passages with the greatest diffi- 
culty.”-—Youth’s Companion, 


Tue following paper was read at a recent 
convention of doctors at Atlantic City: “The 
Uses of High-Frequency Desiccation, Fulgu- 
ration and Thermoidadiotherapy in Thera- 
peutics.”"—The Medical Journal. 


DororHEA.—What were you doing after the 
accident ? 

Herbert—Scraping up an acquaintance.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Stupe.—Is it possible to confide a secret to 
you? 

Friend.—Certainly. 
the grave. 

Stude.—Well, then, I have a pressing need 
for two bucks. 

Friend.—Do not worry. It is as if I had 
heard nothing —Michigan Gargoyle. 


I will be as silent as 


_A sirp dog belonging to a man in Mulvane 
disappeared last week, The owner put this 
“ad” in the paper and insisted that it be 
printed exactly as he wrote it: 

LOST OR RUN AWAY—One livver cul- 
ered burd dog called Jim. Will show signs 
of gy sng J in about three days. 

The dog came home the following day.— 
Kansas City Star. 


Ir was a faithful Swede girl who, when the 
winter was coldest and the furnace was not 
working right, was admonished by her mis- 
tress to take an iron to bed with her to warm 
it. In the morning, the kindly woman asked 
Lena how it worked. 

“Pretty gude,” she said. “Ah had it almost 
warm by morning.”—The Argonaut. 


Ir was a Washington woman, angry because 
the authorities had closed the woman's rest- 
room in the Senate office building, who burst 
out; 

“Tt is almost as if the Senate had hurled its glove 


into the teeth of the advancing wave that is sounding 
the clarion of equal rights.” 
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Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 


WE have held that Mr. Taft deserved 
and was fairly entitled to a renomination. 
We predicted in April last that it would 
be given to him on the first ballot. He 
has been renominated, after a contest 
—preceding the convention and during 
its sessions—of unprecedented bitterness, 
and Mr. Roosevelt, who sought to dis- 
place him, in the rage of sharp disap- 
pointment turns from the party that made 
him Governor of New York and Presi- 
dent, to build up a new party of which 
he shall be the head. The ex-President 
had been misled by overconfidence. Only 
three weeks ago, at Dennison, Ohio, he 
said, when the selection of a compromise 
candidate was suggested: 

“T will name the compromise candidate. He 
will be me. I stand for myself as the orig- 
inal candidate and the compromise candidate. 
And as for the platform, we will accept a 
compromise by taking the whole of it.” 

But that was not to be. The conven- 
tion made its platform without seeking 
his aid or approval, and nominated the 
man of whom he said only three and a 
half years ago: 

“1 do not believe there can be found in the 
whole country a man so well fitted to be Pres- 
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ident. He is not only absolutely fearless, dis- 
interested and upright, but he has the widest 
acquaintance with the nation’s needs, without 
and within, and the broadest sympathies with 
all our citizens. He would be as emphatically 
a President of the plain people as Lincoln, 
and yet not Lincoln himself would be freer 
from the least taint of demagogy. 

“To permit the direction of our public af- 
fairs to fall alternately into the hands of rev- 
olutionaries and reactionaries, of the extreme 
radicals of unrest and of the bigoted conser- 
vatives who recognize no wrongs to remedy, 
would merely mean that the nation had em- 
barked on a feverish course of violent os- 
cillation which would be fraught with great 
temporary trouble, and would produce no ade- 
quate good in the end. 

“The true friend of reform, the true foe 
of abuses, is the man who steadily perseveres 
in righting wrongs, in wW4&rring against 
abuses, but whose character and training are 
such that he never promises what he cannot 
perform, that he always a little more than 
makes good what he does promise, and that, 
while steadily advancing, he never permits 
himself to be led into foolish excesses which 
would damage the very cause he champions. 

“In Mr. Taft we have a man who combines 
all these qualities to a degree which no other 
man in our public life since the Civil War has 
surpassed.” 


In three and a half years Mr. Taft has 
not become a bad man. But when Mr. 
Roosevelt saw that the President was not 
inclined to make way for him he began 
to attack, misrepresent and abuse the. 
man he had so warmly commended, 
That was the beginning of the deplorable 
controversy which was interrupted, if not 
ended, by the action of the convention 
on Saturday last, a controversy in which 
Mr. Roosevelt has denounced his old 
friend as the consenting tool of corrupt 
men, a promoter and beneficiary of fraud, 
a hypocrite and a liar. 

Mr. Taft has been a good President. 
He is a Progressive and not a reaction- 
ary. Many of his acts and opinions 
might be cited in support of this asser- 
tion. We have spoken of them hereto- 
fore, and now we mention only two—his 
repeated recommendation that all the 
prominent local Federal officers be placed 
under the merit rules of the civil service, 
and his memorable peace treaties. Mr 
Roosevelt should have supported and 
aided him. Even at Chicago he might 
well have consented to the nomination of 
Governor Hadley, or Senator Borah, or 
Senator Cummins for the second place 
on the Taft ticket. But he had himself 
too much in mind. His friends are se2k- 
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ing a name for the new political organ- 
ization they intend to form. It should 
be called the Roosevelt party. 

Let us see what the platform of this 
party is to be. If Mr. Roosevelt is to 
be the party’s candidate—and he has ac- 
cepted a nomination from the bolting or 
silently protesting delegates—the first 
paragraph must approve a third term. 
This will repel some who might be 
drawn into the movement by other con- 
siderations. There will follow Mr. 
Roosevelt’s project for the recall of court 
decisions as to important constitutional 
questions by a majority vote at the polls. 
In our judgment this project is decidedly 
a reactionary one, but Mr. Roosevelt has 
laid great emphasis on it. 

Warrant for the bolt is found in the 
charge that he was cheated out of a regu- 
lar nomination by the National commit- 
tee, and protest against this alleged rob- 
bery must have a prominent place in the 
new platform. But such a charge, even 
if well founded, is not one that appeals 
with force to many of those voters, Re- 
publicans or Democrats, in all parts of 
the country, whose support the organ- 
izers of the new party will seek. And 
how will Mr. Roosevelt explain why his 
claim, in the contest controversy, was 
reduced from 254 seats to 92, then to 72, 
and finally to 48? What will he say 
about the flimsy contests made in the 
South by his agent, McHarg, and how 
will the new platform account for the 
fact that with respect to nine-tenths of 
all the contests the votes of all his own 
friends in the National committee were 
cast against him? These contests, de- 
cided for Mr. Taft by unanimous vote, 
included those in Indiana, where, ac- 
cording to Mr. Roosevelt’s written state- 
ment, “the Taft delegates” represented 
“absolutely nothing but fraud as vulgar, 
as brazen and as cynically open as any 
ever committed by the Tweed regime in 
New York forty-odd years ago.” His 
loyal friends in the committee did not 
think so. And their votes were cast in the 
same way with respect to those “early” 
Southern McHarg contests, which, one 
of the Roosevelt papers recently re- 
marked, were “started for psychological 
effect, as a move in practical politics, in 
order that a tabulation of delegate 
strength could be put out that would 
show Roosevelt holding a good hand in 
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the game.” We are not saying that 
every one of the committee’s decisions 
would be sustained by a strictly just le- 
gal tribunal, but we cannot think that 
on the whole the theft assertion will 
have much weight or drawing force in 
a party platform. Besides, some might 
want to know how the committee’s steam 
roller was used in 1908 by Mr. Roose- 
velt and his political associates. 

Other parts of the platform were sug- 
gested by Mr. Roosevelt last Saturday 
night in general terms. One was that 
the people have the right to rule them- 
selves and should so rule as to obtain 
and industrial justice. 
Bosses ( William Flinn and certain others 
excepted) must be put down. There 
must be no stealing. The new party will 
stand for honesty and fair play (even 
when misrepresentation is disclosed by 
the publication of letters about reci- 
procity and Lorimer), and for a square 
deal, which Mr. Taft thinks has not been 
given to him by the ex-President. Much 
room is left for elaboration and specifi- 
cation at the time of the mass convention, 
which is to be held a few weeks hence. 

We deeply regret this division of the 
Republican party, but we are glad that 
Mr. Taft was nominated. We believed, 
as we said some time ago, that it was 
his duty to persist in his candidacy. The 
course and character of the canvass were 
such that the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt would have been something to be de- 
plored. What the effect of his secess‘on 
will be cannot now be foreseen. In all 
probability he will not be elected Presi- 
dent. He may have the gratification of 
keeping President Taft from being re- 
elected, but he cannot wreck the Repub- 
lican party. It is to be hoped that the 
Democrat*c Convention will act wisely. 


_The Republican Platform 


Ir is not unfair to call the Repub- 
lican platform a colorless document. It 
abounds in generalities, dwells on the 
glorious record of the past, declares it 
the policy of the party to benefit every- 
body, and it finds no evils to be reme- 
died. It offends nobody, except those 
who have a reform to be achieved or a 
wrong to be condemned and ended. It 
thus lacks the note of courage, the out- 
look into the future, which attracts eager. 








followers. Its merit is the negative one 
of saying very little that is bad. Its self- 
gratulation begins with Abraham Lin- 
coln—for it could go no further back— 
and it even points with pride to the re- 
sumption of specie payment, which is, 
like oxtail soup, going pretty far back 
for something good. 

We have great difficulty in discovering 
any definite doctrine which will separate 
it from that of the Democratic party. 
To be sure, it asks for a continued pro- 
tective policy, but it then goes on to tell 
us that we have too much protection 
now, and that, with information given by 
a tariff commission, it should be re- 
duced. The Constitution is defended. 
the courts supported, the recall of judges 
condemned, crimes of selfish monopol.es 
stigmatized as “abhorrent,” the defini- 
tion of offenses under the Sherman anti- 
trust law is favored, the increased cost 
of living deplored, peace and arbitration 
approved, the civil service law commend- 
ed, campaign contributions should be 
made public, natural resources conserved, 
protection against M’‘ssissippi floods pro- 
vided for, and everything else that 
everybody agrees to. 

But there are one or two good things 
that are not perfunctorily good. The 
Democratic party in the House is 
rebuked for not having provided for 
two battleships. The plank on immi- 
gration can be interpreted as you 
please, but it is meant to squint at the 
restriction of immigration. When it 
calls for “laws to give relief from 
the constantly growing evil of induced 
or undesirable immigration which is 
inimical to the progress and welfare of 
the people of the United States,” it is 
meant to be understood that poor com- 
peting working people should be ex- 
cluded, which is a bad and ungenerous 
policy. We are glad that the parcels 
post system is approved, and a pension 
system for civil servants. 

The omissions are very notable. On 
the initiative and referendum there is 
not a “word. While the recall of 
judges is opposed quite properly, there 
is silence on the recall of members of 
the legislative or executive departments. 
There is equal silence on public educa- 
tion. Of the policy prevalent in so 


many Democratic States, which frankly 
excludes as many colored people from 
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the ballot as possible, a shameful in- 
justice, we could not have hoped that 
a word would be said. No party cares 
to speak for the negro nowadays. Silence 
is the best that can be hoped for. 

It is not a progressive platform; it is 
not a platform that has any definite 
value. But why dwell further on the 
platform? Platforms do not count 
nowadays; it is men that tell. Taft is 
his own platform, as Roosevelt is his. 
This platform is three columns of words. 
When we speak of progressiveness, our 
most ardent radical Progressives of both 
parties are miles behind the Liberals of 
Great Britain. 


Justice Hughes’s Refusal 


THE Presidency of the United States 
is not an honor to be lightly esteemed or 
declined ; neither is a nomination to that 
office; vet Justice Hughes positively re- 
fused to allow his name to be presented 
as a candidate, and made his refusal so . 
emphatic as to indicate that he would not 
serve if elected. To say No and mean 
Yes comes natural to women, we have 
been told, and it is a familiar device with 
aspirants to office, when they think the 
hour is not yet ripe to put their names 
in the hands of their friends. Justice 
Hughes made it plain that he meant 
what he said. 


It is his reasons that concern us. He 
does not disdain the honor, but he does 
not think it right to be a candidate. It 
is conscience, a patriotic conscience, or a 
conscientious patriotism, that forbids 
him. 


Thru a friend, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
he announces his doctrine of duty. Mr. 
Hughes is a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is the 
duty of the Supreme Court to give de- 
cisions} it may be very important deci- 
sions, on national - legislation that has 
been favored by one party and opposed 
by. another. Many laws have partisan 
support. Policies for legislation are 
urged in one party platform and de- 
nounced in another. It may become the 
duty of the Supreme Court, as in the 
case of the Income Tax Law, to decide 
whether it is constitutional, and the de- 
cision will please one party and displease 
the other. If a justice were a receptive 
candidate for nomination to the Presi- 
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dency any decision of his in such a case 
would be suspected as warped by his de- 
sire for nomination. It is the business 
of a justice of the Supreme Court, in 
Mr. Hughes’s view, to discharge himself 
of all political bias in his decisions; and 
what political bias is so seductive and 
dangerous as the ambitious hankering 
for office? Accordingly, when Mr. 
Hughes accepted a place on the bench 
he put all political aspiration behind him. 
He was no longer a partisan ; he was the 
impartial judge, equally ready to see the 
evidence on both sides and to decide with 
absolute indifference to party success. 


The Supreme Court, in the view of 


Justice Hughes, must not be dragged 
into politics. Not only must not its 
members stain its pure honor, but the 
people must not either assail or tempt it. 
It must not be said that the Supreme 
Court belongs to one party, so that one 
party shall be its supporter and the 
other its‘denouncer. Its decisions should 
remain, as they have been, final, and not 
become the subject of factional strife. 
The Supreme Court is the last, solid, 
permanent foundation on which our 
government rests. Nothing should en- 
danger its credit; and its credit will be 
endangéred if its members maintain par- 
tisan attachments and foster political 
ambitions. 

These are reasons enough why a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court should fling 
all further ambition behind him. Any 
other lawyer may be a legislator or a 
President,. but not so the man who sits 
in our highest court of justice. So says 
Justice Hughes, and we honor -him for 
it. His example has laid down a law 
which for all time his associates and suc- 
cessors must follow. They will not dare 
to do otherwise. This is a step in ad- 
vance from which our nation will not go 
backward. We recall that Salmon P. 
Chase, after long service in political life, 
was in 1864 made Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, but a possible Presi- 
dency still dangled before his eyes. 
Justice David Davis allowed himself to 
- be nominated for the Presidency by a 
minor party, and resigned from the 
bench to be Senator from _ Illinois. 


Thanks to Justice Hughes, hereafter no 
party will dare to tempt.a member of 
that court. 


It must remain—the people 
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will have it remain—unassailable and 


sacred. 


3ut this principle thus settled for the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
raises important questions as to its ap- 
plication elsewhere. How is it with the 
Supreme and Appellate Courts of the 
States? We know that in our large 
cities judgeships m their courts have 
been political plunder, portioned out to 
henchmen or to those who would pay the 
price demanded; and it is not strange 
that such courts have been sullied and 
discredited. The evil has been at times 
appalling. Sut the higher State 
courts, even when the judges have been 
elective, have generally been held in 
honor, and the effort has been made to 
keep them free from political scandal. 
Yet the principle does apply to them. 
Any man appointed or elected a judge 
should keep out of politics. He should 
not resign his judicial office to take a 
higher political office. It would be a 
perfectly parallel case to that of Justice 
Hughes if any member of the Supreme 
Court of a State were asked to stand for 
Governor or Senator, or, we will say, 
President. And this we say keeping in 
mind that Alton B. Parker was Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeals of New 
York State when he resigned to accept 
the nomination of his party for the 
Presidency in 1904; and that Senator 
O’Gorman and Mayor Gaynor left the 
State Supreme Court to accept the elec- 
tive offices they hold. Judge Taft had 
been for years out of judicial service 
when he was nominated for the Presi- 
dency; and Chief Justice Simeon E. 
Baldwin was retired for age before he 
was elected Governor of Connecticut. 
No stain attaches to their later political 
activity. Justice Hughes’s plain state- 
ment of the high principle involved will 
smirch the record of ariy subsequent 
jurist who fails to obey it. 


The New Party 


More speedily than was expected— 
very suddenly, indeed—with no ante- 
cedent consultation and agreement, at 
the simple behest, we might say, of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the new Roosevelt 
party has been declared, much as a 
nation declares war at the bidding of its 
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king. 
had indicated, that they were to go home, 
take counsel, and later in the summer 
meet to organize their party if thought 


His followers believed, for so he 


wise; but he called his followers to- 
gether, addrest them, and lo! the party, 
the National Progressive party, was 
born. 

If it were the purpose of Mr. Roose- 
velt from the beginning to split the 
Republican party and inaugurate a new 
party on avowedly progressive lines he 
could hardly have done the work more 
skilfully. For months he had denounced 
the President of the United States and 
his supporters as mossbacks or worse, 
and himself as the representative of all 
that is progressive. He appealed to a 
superior moral conscience which he 
assumed that he. and his adherents pos- 
sessed, and he took the fullest advantage 
of whatever tactical blunders President 
Taft had been guilty. He excused or 
condoned nothing. He then attempted 
to control the nominating convention. 
The progressive spirit in the West was 
greatly to his advantage, and with abun- 
dant money provided by wealthy men he 
fought the primaries and captured State 
after State. Not content with this, he 
sent agents to create contests in States 
where Taft delegates had been lawfully 
appointed, and claimed them as regular. 
The fact that his own representatives on 
the National Committee agreed with the 
Taft members to throw over most of 
these contestants proves that the contests 
were fraudulent, and casts much suspi- 
cion on the others. So far as we can see, 
there is not one of the cases, not even 
that in California, in which quite as 
good an argument at least could not be 
made for the Taft men admitted as for 
the Roosevelt men excluded. But Mr. 
Roosevelt and his supporters cried 
Fraud so loudly and persistently, while 
no less guilty of it, that half the country 
believes that there had been barefaced 
robbery, piracy, or any other bad word 
that could be uttered. On the cry of 
Fraud the Roosevelt men withdrew, and 
thus broke up the Republican party. A 
very shrewd scheme it was, and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s address to his delegates on 
their withdrawal from the convention 
was extremely able and effective. Let 
us consider it to have been his plan from 
the beginning to put himself at the head 
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of a new party, and then his course has 
been amazingly shrewd and deep. It 
shows none of that insanity which his 
enemies have imagined to affect him; 
and if he is mad with conceit, he has 
been able to persuade his followers to 
take him at his own valuation, 

Never has a political party started 
with such strength as this promises to 
show. The Republican party grew by 
gradual accretions, having begun as the 
Liberty party, then as the Free Soil, and 
finally attained power as the Republican. 
The minor parties, Knownothing, Tem- 
perance, Populist, all started small and 
gained a certain strength. But it looks 
as if the Progressive party were begin- 
ning strong, controlling important States 
and commanding unlimited backing in 
money from men of great wealth. The 
Taft wing of the Republican party had 
in the convention the Southern States, 
which it could never carry and in which 
it could get few votes, while strong Re- 
publican States were in the Roosevelt 
column, and their delegates have desert- 
ed the old party for the new. Whether 
they can carry their people at home we 
cannot tell, but they believe they can. In 
that case we do not see why they may 
not control as many votes, and carry as 
many members into the Electoral Col- 
lege, as can the Republican party with 
its candidate. The Republican party has 
suffered a serious and possibly fatal 
blow. 

A new alignment of parties may be 
necessary. It has been anticipated for 
some time when it has been observed 
that there have been no moral principles, 
and none of any other kind, to separate 
one party from the other. The old Re- 
publican party that elected Lincoln had 
principles. It forbade the extension of 
slavery, and in war it abolished it; and 
then it spent years in the attempt to re- 
organize government in the seceding 
States on the basis that all men were free 
and equal. But when it seemed necessary, 
under President Hayes, to leave the pro- 
tection, or suppression, of the negroes to ~ 
the States, the Republican party ceased 
to take any more interest in the care of 
them. Meanwhile the debt caused by 
the war required a heavy income, and 
the party put heavy protective duties 
into its platform.- Soon protection be- 
came the party’s chief political asset, 
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money instead of principle, and in a 
measure, to a degree greatly exagger- 
ated by partisans of the other side, the 
high tariff favored wealth, and the Re- 
publican party came to be called the 
party of millionaires, altho huge for- 
tunes were equally amassed by railroad 
kings, gold kings and mining kings of 
both parties ; but the talk of the tariff by 
the Democrats, who wanted it just the 
same for cotton. and sugar, and the talk 
about bosses, found in both parties, 
helped the charge that the Republican 
party was the party of privilege. Mr. 
Roosevelt from within the party has 
talked much in a general way of injus- 
tice and privilege, while avoiding the 
tariff, and has demanded more loudly 
than others the “rights of the people,” 
and has become the idol of a multitude 
of those who call for progressive meas- 
ures which are being adopted by all par- 
ties. The party which he has created 
comes thus into being full grown, and 
for aught we can judge, may carry as 
many States as the party from which it 
has broken off. . Perhaps it is time for a 
new division of parties; but we fail to 
see how they can be aligned, for no 
party will care to oppose the Ten Com- 
mandments, or to object to popular rule, 
and the direct primary, and the sup- 
pression of corrupt bossdom. At any 
rate, the Republican party, whose special 
ethical purpose ended thirty years ago, 
seems to have suffered a severe blow, and 
may possibly be defeated by a party which 
has maintained its unity from the begin- 
ning, and has never had any ethical pur- 
pose to illuminate its history. The new 
party will make a strong appeal to the 
Southern Populists, and, if it can recall 
them from their submission to the Demo- 
cratic party, it will achieve a real good 
in breaking up the solid South and split- 
ting the party which has ruled there so 
long. We have no fear of a sectional 
party division between East and West, 
such as we have had between North and 
South. 


The Methodist Superannuate 


From time to time THE INDEPENDENT 
has published chapters from the life of a 
minister in the Southern Methodist Itin- 
erancy. It has been like the autobiog- 
raphy of a poor old saint, whose riches 
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consisted in an artless cheerfulness and 
hopes based upon the rate of five cents 
each, three for ten cents. In his first 
“Story of a Handicapped Life,” he 
showed how a man could say his prayers, 
eat a bowl of oatmeal for breakfast, 
labor in the vineyard of the Lord all day 
on a salary that averaged less than 
twenty-five cents each for the members 
of his family, and still be able to educate 
his children, love his neighbors better 
than himself, and believe in the goodness 
of God in spite of the bishops. He did 
it by faith. He wore the sun-smile of 
the heavens upon his blind face and saw 
himself surrounded by a cloud of im- 
mortal witnesses. In this first story he 
conveyed the impression of a sublime 
content, founded upon that remarkable 
verse in Hebrews which, besides being a 
definition of faith, is also an excellent 
definition of the imagination. “Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” This man 
lived upon the substance of his hopes. 
He had a bank account which enabled 
him to draw magnificently on the mere 
evidence of things unseen, There is no 
substance like this for making a holy 
man, no other bank account large 
enough to meet his tremendous demands. 
He lived upon the goodness of God, not 
merely upon his porridge. It is the most 
wonderful diet in the world, preserving 
both body and soul. Yet there are fools 
who say in their hearts that there is no 
God! 

But there came a change. The road 
of life goes astonishingly up and down. 
It is the way the Lord has of developing 
the spiritual traveling powers of his 
saints, or of giving sinners another 
chance to mend their gait. If you are 
poor, you can become poorer. If you 
are good, you may become better. It all 
depends upon the spirit with which you 
gird up your loins. Still, the change of 
direction involves a shock. It was a try- 
ing time for this preacher when he was 
superannuated. He had to cut down his 
allowance of porridge. He had _ less 
things to hope for. The evidence of 
things as yet unseen turned out to be 
greater hardships when he was older and 
deprived of his vocation. When an itin- 
erant is superannuated from the Meth- 
odist ministry he receives nothing upon 
which to live until the end of the first 
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year. It is that period in his life when 
a great and rich Church leaves him to be 
fed by the ravens or by such manna as 
God may provide, and it is to the credit 
of our Heavenly Father that He usually 
sends it in one form or another. There 
is not yet any case on record of a Meth- 
odist preacher’s having actually starved 
to death during this awful time of priva- 
tion. Few of them have anything laid 
by. And many of them do suffer for the 
need of nourishing food until they be- 
come dolorous and sour as Job on his 
dunghill. You cannot praise God prop- 
erly, and love your neighbor, and keep 
all ten of the commandments with youth- 
ful courage and vigorous piety when you 
are obliged to eat just a little in order 
to make that little hold out till confer- 
ence meets. 
preachers get critical of their brethren 
and fractious and carping because they 
need a little good wine for their stom- 


achs’ sake. They become sly mendicants, 


‘ they put up a poor mouth, because it is 
the only way to increase their allowance 
from the superannuate fund. But their 
simple, childish, pitiful: chicanery does 
not always serve. The men that distrib- 
ute this fund are accustomed to wink 
and laugh and wag their heads as much 
as to say they “understand”! Rumor 
tells of a case in the same conference to 
which this itinerant belongs of another 
superannuate whose wife and four chil- 
dren were starving on charity, when a 
member of the board went before it and 
declared that this superannuate was 
earning $1,500 a year on the side. These 
things happen, the Devil knows why. 
But they do. And our readers will re- 
call that “My Superannuation,” by the 
minister whom we have under considera- 
tion now, was a dolorous tale. He was 
“in the brush,” as the preachers say. We 
could not be sure that he would hang on 
to his Hebrews Epistle and still have the 
‘immortal courage to be satisfied with 
that elusive definition of faith. But 
now, in this present issue, we publish his 
story of “My First Year Out of the Pas- 
torate,” and we are reassured. We need 
not be ashamed of him. He is game. 
He is old and nearly blind and poor. He 
has lost his job. 
Church business. He is no longer on 
the "Charge—a back number. But ob- 


A good many of the old, 


He has failed in his. 
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serve, he has laid his tail over the dash- 
board of adverse fortune, he has taken 
the bit between his teeth, and he is mak- 
ing a neck and neck raw-boned race 
straight into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
You may laugh, of course. It is ludi- 
crous, his little ways and means of living 
and praying and believing. But if it is 
just funny to you, that is because you do 
not understand this inspiring business of 
living upon the substance of things hoped 
for. It can be done. And there is some- 
where in Heaven a grand stand filled 
with grave old “fan” angels whose busi- 
ness it is to cheer these old racers on 
over the last stretch of the course. And 
they will win the right stake. Most of 
them will die of anemia and of hardships. 
But they will be fat saints in the next 
world, where some of the prelates may 
be significantly lean. 

Meanwhile, what shall we say of a 
Church that sends over seven hundred 
thousand dollars to aggravate and edu- 
cate the heathens, and leaves less than 
half a thousand old preachers, who have 
given their lives and strength and faith 
in the service of a religious organization, 
to suffer in their helpless old age the 
keenest and most humiliating privations ? 
Just this: The world is full at the pres- 
ent time of different Churches of man, 
conducted more or less like other secular 
institutions, which discard the feeble and 
infirm. But when the Church of God is 
founded, we shall see a difference. A 
good many heathens may be compelled 
to defer their entrance into the denomi- 
national faith till they live again, but not 
so many old preachers will die begging 
and grumbling. 


Rousseau in 1912 


Accorp1nGc to the Book of Genesis, 
man sinned in the person of Adam, and - 
has been, or should have been, making 
atonement ever since. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau was far from being an ortho- 
dox Calvinist, in spite of being born in 
Geneva, but he followed the Bible in so 
far as he preached that the “natural” 
man was virtuous. The sin came in. ac- 
cording to his teaching, not in the Gar- 
den of Eden, but when man became a 
sophisticated and complex social being. 
Virtue was to be regained in a return to 
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nature. Just what “nature” is Rousseau 
never explained to the satisfaction of the 
critical mind any more satisfactorily 
than what he meant by the “virtue” he 
praised and never practised. 

This year marks the bicentenary of 
Rousseau’s birth. The event is being 
violently celebrated in France, for by 
adoption the Genevan became French. 
No one born in the eighteenth century, 
in or out of France, is a greater ancestor 
than Jean-Jacques Rousseau. His ene- 
. mies blame nineteenth century roman- 
ticism on- him, and even his friends 
credit him with it. His enemes saddle 
him with the mal du _ siécle—whatever 
that means; his friends hail in him the 
founder of modern social and political 
institutions. Great is the Ego, and Jean- 
Jacques is its Prophet! 

Modern expositors of the philosophy 
of egoism—M. Felix le Dantec, of the 
Sorbonne, will serve as an example—are, 
however, as far from adopting Jean- 
Jacques’s conception of a virtuous “natu- 
ral man” as they are from accepting 
Genesis for scientific history. Instead, 
they are evolutionists. In modern man 
they see the developed (but scarcely 
transmuted) brute. They are egoists 
precisely because they conceive of his 
instinct of self-conservation—in short, 
his selfish instincts—as the basis of suc- 
cess and the base of character. Altruism 
is a diaphanous robe which the brute 
wears for embellishment or self-decep- 
tion. 

The greatness of Rousseau, whose 
birthday is to be celebrated by French 
radicals on June 28—with blare of trum- 
pets and unveiling of monuments—must 
be sought, not in his originality or phil- 
osophy (a very web of inconsistencies), 
but in his eloquence and actual influence. 
Rousseau is, even today, a force in poli- 
tics—where he is cited in advocacy of 
liberal principles; in economics—where 
those who profess his teachings demand 
the recognition of the social rights of 
man ; in education—where the pure elec- 
tive system, now rather under a cloud, 
represents his standpoint as author of 
“Emile.” In character no one could be 
farther from Jean-Jacques than Charles 
William Eliot, president-emeritus of 
Harvard University. In educational the- 
ory, Dr. Eliot is scarcely less a disciple 
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of Rousseau than was Froebel himself. 
This has been pointed out by a member 
of Dr. Eliot’s own faculty, Prof. Irving 
3abbitt, in at least one of his trenchant 
essays. 

Jean-Jacques remains a tempting sub- 
ject for biographer, raconteur, philos- 
ophic dabbler and critic. There have 
been as many books written about him 
as about William Shakespeare—and his 
literary influence has been far more po- 
tent than Shakespeare’s. No wonder he 
is celebrated in France! The féte of 
Jeanne d’Arc—her four hundredth—was 
seized upon by all the royalists in the 
land and by conservatives generally. 
That of Jean-Jacques’s two hundredth 
anniversary is the chance of the various 
branches of* radicals and republicans. 
We do not grudge them their hero. It 
is worth noting, however, that the con- 
servative qualities of Rousseau have not 
escaped some of his latter-day judges, 
M. Edmé Champion, for one. Rousseau 
limited the application of his more rad- 
ical doctrines to small and compact na- 
tions. Switzerland, the land which pro- 
duced him, was often in his mind. For 
more unwieldy bodies politic he pre- 
ferred the monarchical system like a 
“rank reactionary.” Today, moreover, 
even the representative system of repub- 
licanism is adjudged outmoded by hot- 
heads ; everywhere they demand “direct” 
democracy. Perhaps Jean-Jacques would 
sit in the “center” had he lived to be 
elected to the twentieth century Chamber 
of Deputies. Who knows? In America, 
as a member of the Democratic party, he 
would perhaps prefer Harmon or Under- 
wood to either Bryan or Wilson as can- 
didate for President. 


Scarcely any more important 
news has been flashed across 
the ocean lately than the an- 
nouncement that the financiers repre- 
senting the six Powers have come to an 
agreement as to the loan to China of 
$300,000,000 to finance the new republic 
whiie it is organizing the government. 
At present no measures have been taken 
to secure a regular source of income for 
the republic, except from customs; but 
China is so bound by treaties that no in- 
crease from that source is possible so 
long as the treaties are in force, with 


The Loan 
to China 
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their very low tariffs. The advantage of 
this new and large loan is in the fact that 
the six Powers are in it, so that China 
will not be bound to the feet of either 
Russia or Japan, both of which Powers 
have been anxious to maintain and 
strengthen their hold in Manchuria, and 
Russia in Mongolia. China needs to pay 
off her soldiers and to create an army 
which shall act as a constabulary and be 
able to put down disorder and robbery, 
while organizing a treasury system which 
will bring in an adequate revenue. The 
loan is a very large one, but China can 
stand it and needs it, and will be able to 
repay it under settled conditions. 


The main argument for the reissue by 
the Government of a three-cent piece is 
that it will be convenient in Cleveland, 
or in other cities where there is a three- 
cent fare for the street cars. It is doubt- 
less inconvenient there to keep so many 
cents on hand for change. It allows a 
lower unit of price for small purchases, 
and so may conduce to economy. But 
we have had experience of two sorts of 
three-cent pieces, both very inconvenient 
and confusing, and the public got tired 
of them, just as a hundred years ago the 
public rejected the half cent, which is 
now a numismatist’s curiosity, but which 
some people ask to have restored. 


A chief contention of the Roosevelt 
delegates to the Chicago convention was 
that delegates seated by the committee 
on their prima facie right, but against 
whom a contest was raised, were allowed 
to vote on the claims of their fellows in 
the same case. Those whose claims were 
under examination were not allowed, of 
course, to vote on their own cases; but 
if none were allowed to vote against 
whom a contest had been raised, then it 
would have been possible to raise a con- 
test against everybody, as was done ad- 
mittedly in a multitude of cases, just to 
give color to a claim, the contest itself 
being absolutely dishonest. 


The hopelessness of the Republican 
delegates at Chicago appears in the im- 
possibility of their finding a candidate 
who was willing to stand for the Vice- 
Presidency, so that they were compelled 
to fall back on Mr. Sherman. He rep- 
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resents just the element in the party 
which the progressives oppose, and his 
nomination will win no favor from just 
the ones who ought to have been won if 
possible. He rather weakens the ticket. 
The convention concerned itself rather 
with destroving Roosevelt than with 
anything constructive which would 
strengthen the party. 


With the new Progressive party going 
off in a whoop, what will the La Follette 
men do? It would seem that they must 
follow the procession and go with 
Colonel Roosevelt, or else be taken back 
into the Taft camp. Mr. Roosevelt in- 
vites them, for he says that the new 
mass convention, to be held in August, 
will be free to select any candidate, who 
might be La Follette or Cummins, but 
certainly would be Roosevelt, who seems 
to have played politics admirably for his 
purpose. 


The women students have left Wes- 
leyan University in a blaze of glory, 
every one of the young women having 
graduated with the high grade of schol- 
arship which admits them into the Phi 
Beta Kappa ranks, while not a third of 
the young men reached it. Perhaps it is 
just as well to have turned the women 
out of the university, so as to give the 
young men a chance to seem to have 
brains as well as arms and legs. 


At least this time the negro delegates 
stood firm and were not purchasable, 
altho they told of offers of money if they 
would violate their instructions. They 
were, as a whole, worthy and intelligent 
men. 


We thank President Taft for vetoing 
the Army Appropriation bill, simply for 
the reason that it put in a rider that had 
no business there. This time the lower 
House did not intimidate a courageous 
President. 


Texas is doing more than any other 
Southern State for public education. 
Last year it built two schoolhouses a day, 
at a cost of $3,000,000. 

The Chicago convention was rather 
unconventional. 
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Trade and Industries 


Last week’s market on the New York 
Stock Exchange was a very dull one, 
transactions amounting to only 1,265,738 
shares. While the dulness was gener- 
ally ascribed to the political controversy, 
the effect of that controversy was not 
depressing, for the market was firm and 
prices advanced, the net gain for repre- 
sentative railway shares being in the vi- 
cinity of 1% points. For several indus- 


trials there was a larger addition. There 
was much underlying strength. We 


should say that the main cause of this 
strength and of the advance was the 
good condition of general business. Said 
Dun’s Review: 

“Rarely are the reports from leading trade 
centers in different sections of the country so 
uniformly satisfactory. In most cases an 
actual widening demand is noted, and in oth- 
ers there are clear signs of preparation for an 
active fall trade. Weather is ideally favor- 
able both for wholesale and retail distribution 
of merchandise and for the growing crops. 
The crop outlook is increasingly favorable.” 

The condition of the iron and steel in- 
dustry was notably encouraging. Nearly 
the entire capacity of the great compa- 
nies is employed, the Steel Corporation 
using 96 per cent., and the independents 
showing about the same proportion. 
Deliveries are delayed and prices are 
advancing. An increased demand for 
nails, wire, tin plate and structural 
shapes has been caused by great activity 
in building operations. In the Pittsburgh 
district there is an almost unprecedented 
shortage of labor. Wages were in- 
creased last week at several Eastern 
mines and furnace plants. There is as 
great activity in- the Chicago district. 
Premiums are paid for immediate deliv- 
ery. ; 

‘Promise of a large yield of spring 
wheat partly or wholly compensates for 
the winter wheat shortage. The corn 
acreage is large, but the plants need 
warmer weather. It appears that the 
movement for a-reduction of cotton acre- 
age by 25 per cent. came to nothing. 
Last week’s Financia? Chronicle report 
indicated a reduction of only a little 


more than one-half of 1 per cent. . Prices 
have not been depressed so much as 
some expected, and those ruling now are 
quite remunerative to the planter. In- 
terest and dividend payments for July 1 
will amourit to $256,810,000, against 
$224,580,000 one year ago. Our foreign 
trade for eleven months shows an in- 
crease of about 8% per cent., evenly di- 
vided between exports and imports. 
Prominent bankers who have recently 
made extended inquiry speak optimistic- 
ally of conditions and prospects. The 
political situation is by no means satis- 
factory, but thus far general trade does 
not appear to have been affected by it. 


. Nearly 30 per cent. of the world’s 
railway mileage is now operated by gov- 
ernments. 


.-A new low record for the price 
of British consols was made last week, 
when there were sales at 757%. At the 
same time French rentes were within 
of the low record of twenty-two years, 
and a new low record for German Im- 
perial 3 per cents was made. 


.In celebration of the 1ooth anni- 
versary of the founding of the National 
City Bank, James Stillman, chairman of 
the board, and for many years president, 
cabled from Paris a gift of $100,000 for 
the use of the bank’s employees. The 
directors added $100,000 from the sur- 
plus, and the entire fund. now amount- 
ing to $225,000, is held for the benefit of 
an association of the ernployees which 
has rooms in the bank building. 


..-O. H. Cheney, vice-president 
(former Superintendent of Banks) has 
been elected president of the Pacific 
Bank. During the administration of 
Clark Williams as Superintendent of 
Banks Mr. Cheney was his chief assist- 
ant, and he did effective work during the 
panic period of 1907. He is a lawyer by 


profession. The Pacific Bank is one of 
the oldest clearing house institutions, 


having been organized in 1850. Its capi- 
tal and surplus amount to $1,400,000. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


MERCHANTS & METALS NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the St tate of New York, at the close of 
business June 14, 1912 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 





Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ........ 13,162.73 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation ......... 3,000,000 .00 
Other bonds to secure postal savings ...... 250,000 .00 
I GS 6:60:00 0.0 cpepess 66:.0.0%00 5,289,665 .24 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures ..... 2,178,000 .00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
SE.  cabhels wh bo6nsaa4 tami pees oetisacs 2,004,662.78 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings banks. 2,611,954.04 
Checks and other cash items .............. 253,100 .55 
Exchanges for Clearing House ............. 12, SS * 
Notes of other National Banks ............ 8,000.00 
Fractional ‘paper currency, nickels and cents 2,530.39 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DE \ Sekar ddathnandeduahes 60grsseceones 10,490,505 .00 
ES FO SS 1,820,000 .00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (6) 
te sidcakdias sae snnase ea pen 150,000.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer ............. 245,000.00 
WT  <0evbeydevartencnaameteweesenes $90,082,406. 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Ce RE. BERD BR ok io se vetcccccdveiess $6,000,000 .00 
ee tess tennseessehonts 6,000,000 .00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
SE EUa te en aka s dad aaehvereenkes 2,618,612.82 
National bank notes outstanding............ 2,872,497.50 
Due to other National Banks.............. 13,185,929.49 
Due to State and private banks and bankers 6,295,384.48 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 9,436,846.38 
EE SE - cencccesttousgeycneeses eux 1,807.75 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 33, 751,444.37 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 26,887.20 
GE GED ce dadvescceusesdvasccevedse 9,514,417.68 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............... 164, 299.59 
ee GY SINS on .0sccccccecvanenes 142,989.25 
CE GE” MGR pbccccccevncnesscacees 71,290.22 
E. unwed svhsdustaveskonte neta cdas reise $90,082,406.23 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, JCS. S. HOUSE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


JOS. 8S. HOUSE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 
June, 1912. 
HENRY SDIMANN, Jr., Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest— 
ROBERT C. PRIUYN, 
A. ROCKEFELLER. 


Directors. 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, 





THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


June 14, 1912. 


RESOURCES. 
ee rer ere $9,396,822 .72 
EE cli dank ge mame pike oie 40°05 6.5% 1,013,000 .00 
CB PEI ESR 3,583,803 .46 
United States and other bonds............. 528,722.50 


LIABILITIES 
CE COE cincdcnwccnndatecsonesscesecées $1,000,000 .00 
ee ee EE oct Lawes vioss once sake deen 1,861,570.5 
DE kenebebasensanssvaacacengesncsaes 238,500 .00 
GE bb Cadets ddsnn oudes caeuratheis<doaes 11,422,278 .12 


$14, 522,348. 68 
ALEXANDER GILBERT,President. 
ROBERT A. PARKER, Vice-President. 
THOMAS J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
JOHN H. CARR, Asst. Cashier. 
WILLIAM M. ROSSENDALE, Asst. Cashier. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To introduce THe INDEPENDENT to new friends, we 

are prepared to send our magazine for an eight 

weeks’ trial subscription on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. If you do not know Tue INDEPENDENT, or it 
you want-to introduce us to some friend, send us 
your order and it will be promptly filled. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street - - New York City 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at ‘the close 
of business June 14th, 1912 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .......ccceeseeseerees $84,799,148.85 
(verdrafts, secured and unsecured ......,. 31,334.85 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation ......... 3,325,000 .00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 75,000 .00 
Bonds, securities, etc..........ccceeeceeees 815,746.79 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... ,565, x 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
MED caveseeswses eas ebeevenessseees 3,760,697 .49 
Due from State and private banks and 
bankers, trust companies and savings 
EY 60nd et atkak ge bews ¢6neeae% 6,372,968 .34 
Checks and oth¢dr cash items.............. 244,017. 
Exchanges for Clearing House ............ 8,009,704 .76 
Notes of other National banks ............ 000.00 
Lawful ny reserve in bank, viz.: 
DN dive a cbehnrateoeéneese eee Sense een 20,945,439 .86 
Tegal ER FREES »158,000.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) .............. 166,250.00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer ............++.- 542,463.00 
GD na vondtesksensiacvoddensivnes ce $133,210,771.02 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital steck paid fm ..cccccccccscsecccce $5,000,000 .00 
Be TE ccc vcccccccccccceccescvquecce 10,000,000 .00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
ME cc6egetdobessenie<cebeseeseresoons 8,317,337 .90 
National banknotes outstanding ........... ‘ ,400.00 
Due to other National banks ............. ,061, .86 


Due to State and private banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 


13,589,714. 149 
Dividends unpaid 424.00 


Individual deposits subject to check....... 43,919,756 .93 
Demand certificates of deposit ............ 105,000.00 
SD “GED | h.e'0.0500656060660 0000000008 1,022,923 .83 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .......... sat 879,396.90 
Reserved for taxeS ........cecceeeceeceees 98,334.35 

a ee TL ee es ome, 210,771.02 


Total 
State of New York, Céunty of New York, ss. 

I, RICHARD DELAFIELD, President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 
June, 1912. WM. E. DOUGLAS, 
Correct—Attest: Notary Public, N. ¥. ©. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
OORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
EDWIN G. MERRILL, 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY 
Statement of condition June 14, 1912. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts ... sie 

U. S. bonds ... 

Other bonds 
EE DED ccctccccccoccececses 
Other real estate 
Due from banks 
ED. wae 66:06:400.0:0000 Pb 00tasecrrrseeves 
Mash and reserve 


Directors. 








6.06.0 660:0000:006.600.6:0 00 056e0despsrecous 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 


50,000. 

2,163,744.19 
~ $2,533,091.71 

VINCENT LOESER, President. 


OFFICERS 
FREDERIC  T. HUME, Vice-President. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cusbier 

H. V. E. TRRHUNE, hast. Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
June 14, 1912. 





RESOURCE 
Loans and discounts........... $2,400, 713. = 
Recuritiew® ...cccccccccsccccces 1,053,367 .80 
Vault, furniture, and fixtures. 11,750. 
Cash and due from banks..... 995,887.59 $4,551,718.91 
LIABILITIES 
ES iibacidstesendovadeess $300,000 .00 
GE. cwcncebopeescesiosecee 500,000.00 
Undivided profits bcasedeveees 169,108.92 
CHMUEREEED ccccccsccecve veces 288,900. ro 
DEL. nt. cancdhbamekdnned aces 3,292,825 
Reserved for taxes............ 884. OS $4,551,718 .91 
Joseph Huber, Pres. John W. Weber, Vice-Pres. 


S. Irish, Vice-Pres. 


and Cashier. Ansel P 
«Cashier. 


wm 
P. Verity, Asst. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at City of New. York, in the State of New ‘York, at the 


close of business June 14, 1912: 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts ........c..eeseeeeeeeees 8,784.77 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured .......... 403 .97 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation .......... 500,000.00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 1,000 .00 
Other bonds to secure postal savings 22,153.75 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds ..........-+.006+ 5,000.00 
Ph, COOL, COB cccaccccasesteveccoecce oes, 327.80 
Other real estate owned ........--..eeeeeee 11,203.49 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

SD wSerswetere cules éeneveseycsoaness 436,354 .39 
Due from State and Private Banks and 

Bankers, Trust Companies, and Savings 

Dn ctecennedsdeserebensdesevedaodnes 59,028 .25 
Checks and other cash items .............+.- 23,776.10 
Exchanges for Clearing House ............. 439,845.65 
Notes of other National banks ............. 16,885 .00 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 5,562.81 





Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
EEN wenarendoecdscedcedeveresceececoeese 1,517,847 .05 
BOMOPRORECS BOONE occ ccccccccecseccccccces 120,318.00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

Te RO rrr 25,000.00 
Der GOOGk. GT. GOON cer vccccceccesece 43,000 .00 

DIONE cccdcccsccescccvevctsevecseseccose $9, 808,491.03 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid im ......ccccedscscsceces $600,000 .00 
SS Dig RE ee ee Oe 400,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

DE  erhvhidecteRedkeeebedaces cine deeded 122,900 .98 
National banknotes outstanding............. 485,055.00 
Due to other National banks................ 1, 106,504.38 
Due to State and private banks an@ bankers. 889,015.98 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 794,881.93 
Dividends unpaid bG600- 60680040500 0408 0-008 988.75 
Individual deposits subject to check ........ 5,217,298.19 
Demand certificates of deposit 7,150.00 
Certified checke ......cccceseese 160,854 .48 


Ceshier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 





ne CD 2566eebrecncoccéreen anes 
OEE. obegeccntspoqedecssceoesseeenes $9,808,491 .03 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
1, E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 


do solemnly swear that the 
the best of my knowledge 


above statement 
and belief. 


E. V..GAMBIER, Cashier. 


is true to 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 


June, 1912. 
JOHN P. LAIRD, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
J. W. EARLE, 
GEO. A. GRAHAM, Directors. 
LORENZO BENEDICT, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 





at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1912: 
RESOURCES. 
Stocks and bonds, viz.: 
Public securities, market value ......... $1,010.00 
Other securities, market value .......... 4,815,430.74 
eee EE GEE ne cveccvsensseesdtsamaen 900,000 .00 
Ioana and discounts secured by bond and 

mortgage, deed, or other real estate 

SEE née cc atedeunenéenneugesueseete 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by other col- 

PONE canesannicatshesabaeeesneneceebe 11,288,427 .23 
Loans and discounts without collateral ..... 10,263,353 .36 
SUG § opetccecccesrancencuscapecsuatnes 23.94 
Due from trust companies, banks and bank- 

GED evcvecenes cscvedshecenennesedseqghess 1,358,768 . 74 
REED an van6é004e600nn0esesesssenctssbucsses 4,480,926 .56 
Legal-tender notes and notes of National 

Pre eve Ces eenee(uecesanenenee 1,877,451 .00 
CE: nica dienes vecesreushasoehunses 9,116,905 .17 
Other assets, viz. 

Accrued inte re st ek CREE aces vcurerese 63,800.00 
TE stthecdekeeeresseaverseesseeeese $44,171,096.74 
LIABILITII 
Baetteh tee. ccccvevocccccscccevesszesesgos $1,500,000 .00 
Surplus, including all undivided profits ..... 6,324, 699.24 
Unpaid dividends ...........cceceeeeeneeeee 1,132.00 
Due New York State savings 

BORED sp ccvccoccenscceseus $3,961,168 .89 
Deposits not preferred........ 20,701,423.94 
Due trust companies, banks 

and bankers ...........+:. 11, 651, 539.57 

Total deposits ......... 36,314,132.40 
Other Habilities, viz.: 
Cashier's checks outstanding $3,033.10 
Accrued interest not entered 28,100.00 
aaa 31,133.10 
CD sconces weerdnsrtscceedsennunen $44,171,006.74 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 


BENNET, Cashier, of The Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report is true and 
correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and they further say that the usual business of 
caid bank has been transacted at the location required by 
the banking law (Chap. 2 of the Consolidated Laws as 
amended), and not elsewhere, and that the above report is 
in the form prescribed by the Superintendent of Banks, 
and is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from him designating the 14th day of June, 1912, as the 
day as of which such report shall be made. 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, Presidert. 
WAL/TPR M. BENNET, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both cope the 
2lst day of June, 1912, before me. 


[Seal of Notary.] B. DENZLER, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 


Certificate filed in New York Co. 





THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


will enable you to provide for your wife or any 
member of your family a definite sum each month 
for a period of 20 years, or if you prefer the in- 
come to continue during the life time of the bene- 
ficiary after the expiration of 20 years, the policy 


provides for this option. Write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 











An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there are 
few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute safety is 
the first requisite and adequate and uniform return 
equally important, and these seem incompatible. Aside 
from government bonds, the return under which is small, 
there is nothing more sure and certain than an annuity 
with the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, by which the income guaranteed for a certain 
lifetime is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for savings, 
or invested in securities giving reasonable safety. Thus 
a payment of $5000 by a man aged 67 would provide 
an annual income of $578.70 absolutely beyond ques- 
tion or doubt. The Annuity Department, METROPOL- 
ITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New York, will 
give advice as to the return at any age, male or female. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE PUBLIC BANK OF NEW YORK CITY 
at the close of business on the 14th day of June, 1912: 


RBESOU RCES. 

Stocks and bonds, viz.: Ji 
Public securities, market value ........... $1,102,550. 
Other securities, market value ........... 181,618.75 

Real estate OWMEd 2.0... ceccccccccccsccees 228,536.90 

Mortgages owned ........5..- cece eee eeeeeeee 30,095.65 


Loans and discounts secured by bond and 
mortgage, deed, or other real estate col- 


EE Pere arty 413,993 .80 
Loans and discounts secured by other col- 

EE -lik.nceecow Feebsendescecesscaonosneee 264,302.00 
Loans and discounts without collateral ..... 2,540,055 . 35 
GUOGEMEEES. cercccenececccdvoccrcsccccececces 384.23 
Due from trust companies, banks and bankers 4,301,788.78 
SG cnrwade cndocdocescecsebenescecteseees 563,528.71 
Legal-tender notes and notes of National 

EE. 6. Gab co vaknc abd cecdecastnoedsdcetode 147,976.00 
CR TE wo weg6os ceed 0b obev ns toe scaadaess 78,587 .65 
Furniture and fixtures ...........6-.eeeeeee 12,000 .00 
Accrued interest not entered ...........655- 35,876.53 

ME | Sab cecesecadeveghiemsv es <aebespiok $9,901,289 .89 
LIABILITIES. 
Cambtel GOK. oc cccccvcsscvcerccescescoecssves $300,000 .00 
Surplus, including all undivided. profits...... 255,544.08 
Unpaid dividends, reserved for taxes, ete., 

We. Wicbenghsenqustreces cece csaseseseges 1,285.00 
Deposits not preferred ...........-eeee005 9,229,759 . 87 
Due trust companies, banks and bankers... 55,596.98 

Cashier’s checks outstanding ............+.+. 30,103 .96 
Accrued interest not entered .............45 29,000 .00 
DE cb eunenthesadnwte sd abbas tence ,901,289 .89 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

JOSEPH 8. MAROUS, President, and JOSEPH J. BACH, 
Cashier, of The Public Bank of New York Oity, a bank 
located and doing business at Nos. 89-91 Delancey Street, 
in the Borough of Manhattan, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing report is 
true.and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, and they further say that the usual busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location re- 
quired by the banking law (Chap. 2 of the Consolidated 
Laws as amended), and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is in the form prescribed by the Superintendent of 
Banks, and is made in compliance with an official notice 
received, from him, designating the 14th day of June, 
1912, as the day as of which such report shall be made. 

JOSEPH 8S. MARCUS, President. 
JOSEPH J. BACH, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn te by both deponents 
the 2ist day of June, 1912, before me. 

ERMAN 8S. GOTTLIEB, 
Notary Public N. Y. Co., No. 86. 
{Seal of Notary.] 


Report of the Condition of. 


THE NATIONAL NASSAU BANK 


OF NEW YORK, 


at the close of business, June 14th, 1912. 





RESOURCES. 
i Cet CE. onc cedcbectaciakevece $10,522,791 .75 
Due fiom banks and bankers .............. ) 658 . 28 
Real estate ...... eehesentweees aac ee 3,403.17 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation .......... 100,000.00 
Cee. TRPCUIIOUED vc cecccccccsecciess wee 77,852.86 
Woreigm WRCRAMZE ....cccccccccccccscenece 51,424.77 
Exchanges for next day's clearings ....... 557,764.02 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treas........ 5,000.00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer Serre 138,000 .00 
GE Ee EE «6:6 046-6 s:66 seee ee 0465 bes. c0 508 3,023,520.93 
$16, 288,415.79 

LIABILITIES, 
SOOM GORE cccsvcccwsccescccccvccccecees $1,000,000 .00 
Surplus and undivided profits ............. 475,630.85 
SEE. da dsaccrccceeesete ec aviesayee ° 97,700.00 
CD, MIS go woe sine qeanedsatvesens 35,625.97 
PEE PO Sewehoes vbeceduasnoseee beens be 14,679,458 .97 
$16,288,415.79 

OFFICERS. 


EDWARD EARL, President. 
JOHN MUNRO, Vice President. 
LAWRENCE H. HENDRICKS, Vice President. 
HENRY C. MILLER, Vice President. 


H. P. STURR, Asst. Cashier. 
G. L. THOMAS, Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Weed, Augustine J. Smith, 
John Munro, F. Monroe Dyer, 
Henry C. Miller, Arthur Coppell, 
Edward Earl. 





The Citizen Central National Bank of New York 


New York, June 14th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of .one and one-half (1%) per cent., free of 
tax, payable on and after July 1st, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 28, 1912. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 





GERMAN ‘SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street, 
New York, June 24, 1912. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (34%) 
PER CENTUM per annum will be credited depositors for 
the six months ending June 30, 1912, on all sums entitled 
thereto under the by-laws not exceeding three thousand 
($3,000) dollars and will be payable after July 20. 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1912, will draw in- 


terest from July 1, 1912. 
CASIMIR TAG, President. 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 


EASTERN DISTRICT SAVINGS BANK 


GATES AV., NEAR BROADWAY. 
Interest at the rate of 


4% 


Per Annum will be credited to depositors on all sums en- 
titled thereto for the six months ending June 30, 1912, 
payable after July 15, 1912. 
Deposits made on or before July 10 draw interest from 
July i. . LEWIS E. MEEKER, President. 
A. MANNING SHEVILL, Cashier. 


UNION TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
June 20, 1912. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. (1%%) 
on the First Preferred stock, and a two per cent. (2%) 
dividend on the Second Preferred stock, payable July 1st, 
1912, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
June 21, 1912. 











GEORGE K. GILLULY, Secretary. 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
June 18, 1912. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after July 1, 1912, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 19, 1912. 
E. V. GAMBIER, 
Vice-Prest. and Cashier. 





The National Butchers & Drovers Bank. 


New York, June 2oth, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank has this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three (3) per cent., free 
of tax, payable on and after July rst, 1912, The trans- 
fer books will be closed from June zoth, 1912, until 
July rst, 1912. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
June 2ist, 1912. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TODAY DE- 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) 
upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, payable on and after 
July ist, 1912, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 


ness June 2ist, 1912. 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 





NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 20th, 1912. 
120TH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have today declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Twenty Per Cent., payable on the first 
day of July, 1912. Transfer books to be closed from June 
26th, 1912, to July ist, 1912, both dates inclusive. 

THOMAS A. PAINTER, Cashier. 
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257th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 
ESTABLISHED 1784. 


The Bank of New York 


National Banking Association 
New York, June 18th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of seven (7%) per cent., payable on and 
after July 1st, 1912. 
The transfer books will remain closed from June 22nd. 





1912, to July 1st, 1912. 
TOSEPH ANDREWS, Cashier. 
THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 
New York, June 2ist, 1912. 
A dividend of twelve per cent., free of tax, has today 
been declared by this bank, payable on the first day of 
July next. The transfer books will remain closed till 
that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, June 20, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of this bank has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of three (3) per cent., pay- 
able July 1, 1912, to stockholders of record on June 26. 





1912. P 
Cc. C. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, June 18th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors bave today declared a semi- 


annual dividend of fourteen (14) per cent., 
payable July ist, 1912, 
date. 

The transfer books will remain — until July 2d, 
1912. W. Mz NNET, Cashier. 


MAIDEN LANE SAVINGS BANK, 
170 Broadway, Cor. Maiden Lane, 
Has declared a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 4% 
per annum, 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July Ist. 
5:30 P. M. Satur- 


Deposits received from 9 A. M. to 
days to 1 P. M. 

LOUIS WINDMULLER, President. 
J. HEYNEN, Sec’y. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 


56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
104TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The trustees have ordered interest at the i of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER per 
annum to be paid to depositors on and after ly 15th 
on all sums of $5 and up to $3, which have re- 
mained on deposit for the three or six months ending 
June 30th, 1912, in accordance with the by-laws and 
rules of the bank. Money deposited on or before 
July 10th will draw interest from July Ist. 
HENRY HASLER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Seerctary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


free of tax, 
to stockholders of record of this 

















THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280. Fourth Avenue, June 12, 1912. 


186TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Trustees has declared an interest 
‘dlividend for the six Months ending June 30th, 191 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 

+ Per annum on all sums of $5.00 and upward 
entitled thereto, and payable on and after July 20, 
1912. The dividend will be credited to depositors 
as potatos! Jot, ist, 1912. Deposits made on or 
before July a 1912, will draw interest from 


July ist, 1912. 
. WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 


CHARLES 4. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 











IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the 
six months ending June 30th, 1912, at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum, on all sums from $5 to $3,000, entitled 
thereto under the by-laws, payable on and after 
Monday, July 15th, 1912. 

Deposits made on or before July 1oth will draw 
interest from July Ist, 1912. 


H. E. TENER, President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
TW0O-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1912. 

On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors en- 
titled 7 igeonast under the by-laws at the rate of 
FOUR P NT. per annum, on so much of every 
account = Ri not exceed $1,000; and at the rate 
of THREE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
on so much of every account as shall exceed $1,000, 
payable on and after JULY 15, 1912. 

Deposits made on or See JULY 10 will 





draw interest from JULY 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M BACON, JR. 


. OGDEN CHISOLM: “7 Secretaries. 























| PDC OF FJ Fay h OY x 
SVAAZALIR ZU 


d 
Locate 46 W. 24th St. Until egietes 
New Banking Room N. E. Cor. 23d St. & 6th Ave. 






The trustees have 
mriered interest crete Ml 7% PER ANNUM 
ited to depositors 


entitled thereto under 
the by-laws, on and upward to $3,000, 

July 1, 1912, ay able on and after 
at the rate of ay 1sth, 1912. 


Deposits J—, on or hanes or 10 will 


on all sums of $5 











w interest from 


WILLIAM J, ROOME, : sident. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. — 











Union Dime Savings Bank 


40th Street and 6th Avenue 


An Interest Dividend (106th consecutive) has 

been declared at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER ANNUM. 


Credited July ist, 1912, and payable on or after 
Thursday, July 18, 1912, on all sums entitled 
thereto under the By- Laws. 

Money deposited on or before July 10, 
draws interest from July 1st, 1912. 


EX. P. W. KINNAN, President. 


FRANCIS it LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


PER CENT. 


1912, 
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Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 3 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852. 
118th DIVIDEND 
New York, June 11, 1912. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1912, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT PER ANNUM 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the 
by-laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTDER- 
EST PAYABLE JULY 17, 1912. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 12th will draw 
interest from July 1. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
E. SHERER, Sec’y. R. D. ANDREWS, Asst. Sec’y. 


THE WILLIAMSBURGH 


Broadway and Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn 
Notice is hereby given that on and after the 2oru DAY 
OF JULY, 1912, a semi-annual interest, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. 


PER 
CENT. 
per annum, will be paid to all depositors in this Bank 
who, on the first day of July, 1912, may be entitled 
“— deposited before July 10, 1912, will 
Money ited on or re July , . wi 
draw interest from July Ist. 
Dated June 1, 1912. 
E. B. TUTTLE, President. 
WILLIAM F. BURNS, Cashier. 
Bank Open Mondays Until 7. P. M. 








ESTABLISHED 1827 
CORNER PIERREPONT AND CLINTON STREETS 


Brooklyn Savings Bank 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 
4 PER CENT 
PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1912 (payable 
on and after July 20th), on all sums entitled thereto. 
Deposits made on or before July roth will draw in- 
terest from July rst. 

EDWIN P. MAYNARD, President. 

LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 

ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier. 

CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 


-— 











The Greater New York 
vings Bank 


408 FIFTH AVE., COR, 12TH §ST., 

BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY. 

The trustees have allowed interest at the rate of 
THREE AND HAL ER CENT 


per arnum on all sums from $5 to $3,000 for the six 
months and three months ending June 30, 1912, payable 
ae — July 15, 4 July 12, 1018 
oney depos: on or ore Ju . , will draw 
interest from was Ist, 1912, . 
CHARLES J. OBERMAYER, President. 
WILLIAM OBERMAYER, Secretary. 


The South Brooklyn Savings Institution 


160 & 162 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
will be credited to depositors for the six months ending 
June 30th, 1912, on all accounts entitled thereto from $5.00 
to $3,000, payable on and after July 17th, 1912. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th, 1912, will draw 
interest from July 1st, 1912. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE 8. DUNNING, Treasurer. 








THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway 
Cor. Bleecker St., - . New York 


1224 SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


June 11th, 1912. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the ‘rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th inst., payable on or after July 
15th, 1912. 
Deposits made on or before July ioth, 1912, 
draw interest from July Ist, 1912. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


COLUMBIA-KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY. 
60 Broadway. 





New York, June 20, , 1912. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a Quar- 
terly Dividend of Five Per Cent., payable June 29th. 1912, 
to stockholders of record at the ciose of business June 
24th. 1912. 

The Transfer Books will not close. 

Checks will be mailed, unless we sre otherwise directed. 
to those se have exchanged their certificates for stock 
of the neW Company. 

L. W. WIGGIN, Secretary. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 
New York, June 19, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of the Fidelity Trust Co. has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent. on the 
capital stock of the Company, payable at the close of 
business June 29, 1912, to stockholders of record on June 
19, 1912. 

Transfer books will be closed at 8 P. M. 
1912, and reopened at 10 A. M. July 1, 1912. 
Checks will be mailed on June 29, 1912. 

ANDREW HUH. MARS, Secretary. 


FULTON TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 





on June 19, 





149 Broadway, New York City, June 20, 1912. 
40th CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL DIVEDEND. 


By Resolution of the Board of Trustees a dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT. is payable on July 1, 1912, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, 3 P. M., June 
24, 1912. 

CHARLES M. 


VAN KLEECK, Secretary. 





THE BRITISH COPPER COLUMBIA COMPANY, LTD. 
31 Nassau Street, New York Cify. 

June 18th, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%). 
payable July 15, 1912, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business July 1st, 1912. 
R. H. EGGLESTON, Treasurer. 





NIPE BAY COMPANY 
PREFERRED STOCK. 

A dividend of One Per Cent. on the preferred stock 
of this Company has been declared, payable July 15th, 
1912, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to holders of stock of record at the close 
of business June 25th, 1912. 


CHARLES A. 
S100 erSine ony 918.75 
in new localities to secure desirable agent. 
8 agents’ prices supplied on all makes 


of typewriters. 
Standard Typewriter Exchange. 23 Park Row, New York 


HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1912, at the offices of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Bankers Trust Company, 14 Wall 


Street. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, July 15, 1912, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, June 29, 1912. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue and roth Street, 
Philadelphia, June 1oth, 1912. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one per cent. 
(1%) from the net earnings of the Company on ‘both 
Common and Preferred Stocks, payable July 1st, 1912, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on June 
zend, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NO, 123. 


THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


New York, June 209 1912. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
a Quarterly Dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. was declared, 
payable at the Office of the Company, HANOVER BUILD- 
ING, Nos. 34 and 36 Pine Street, on the first day of July, 
1912, to Stockholders of record June 24th, 1912. Transfer 
books to be closed from June 24th to July ist, 1912, both 
dates inclusive. JOSEPH McCORD, Secretary. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
Preferred Dividend. 
The regular quarterly dividend of one 
ters per cent. has been declared by the 














rnd three-quar- 
Directors of this 


corpoiation, payable July 1, 1912, to stockholders whe are 
of record June 25, 1912. Checks will be mailed. 
WINFIELD 8S. SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


26th St. and Eleventh Ave., N. Y. C., June 19, 1912. 


The Board of Directors of The Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Preferred Stock and also a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share upon the Common Stock of the 
Company, both payable at this office on July 15, 1912, to 
the Preferred and Common Stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 29, 1912. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


IA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY. 

805 Eastern Townships Bank Bldg., Montreal. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 214%, payable July 20th, 1912, to 
shareholders of record June 29th, 1912. Transfer books 
will close June 29th, and reopen July 18th, 1912. 

Montreal, —_ 20th, 2. 





1s 
LeHURAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


A dividend of One and Three-quarters dollars ($1.75) 
per share will be paid on Saturday, June 29, 1912, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Satur- 


day, June 15,.1912 
‘WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer, 





June 13, 1912. 





OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., June 15, 1912. 
Coupons No. 19 of the Debenture Bonds of this com- 
pany, due July 1, 1912, will be paid on and after that 
date on presentation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, a York City 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


THOMPSON-STARRETI COMPANY, 

51 Wall Street, New York City. 

The ‘Board of Directors of this Company 

the semi-annual dividend of four per cent. 

Common Stock of the Company, 

to stockhohders of record at the 
20, 1912. 

Checks will be mailed by 

Company, 176 Broadway, 





has declared 
(4%) on the 
payable July ist, 1912, 
close of business June 


the Title Guarantee & Trust 
New York City 
CHARLES B. POND, Seeretary. 


OFFICE OF 
J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC,, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
ENGINEERS—MANAGERS. 
THE TRI-CITY RAILWAY & LIGHT CO. 

The Board of Directors of The Tri-City Railway and 
Ligtt Company has declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending June 3th, 1912, pay- 
able Monday July Ist, 1912, to stockholders of record 
Friday, June 2ist, 1912. 





T. W. MOFFAT, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No. 52. 
A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. on the July 





stock of this Company has been declared, payable July 
15th, 1912, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 2sth, 


1912 
CHARLES A. *HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


The United States Finishing Co. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., June 20, 1912. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 52. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of One and Three-Quarters Per 
Cent. (1%%) upon the Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable July 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 25, 1912 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 14. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 
dend cf One Per Cent. (1%) upon the Common Stock of this 
Company, payable July i, 1912, te stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 25, 1912. 

COUPON NO. 16, due July 1, 1912, on consolidated mort- 
gage 5 per cent. gold bonds of this Company will be paid 
at the office of The Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

COUPON NO. 22, due July 1, 1912, on first mortgage 5 
per cent. bonds of THE STE RLING DYEING & FINISB- 
ING COMPANY will be paid at the office of The, Equita- 
ble Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, New York City. 


F. 8S. JEROME, Treasurer. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe and 
Foundry Company 


71 Broadway, - - New York 

A dividend of 4% on the Preferred Stock of this OCom- 
pany has been declared out of earnings for the fiscal year 
ended May 31st, 1912, payable one per cent. quarterly, be- 
ginning July 15th, 1912. The first payment of one per 
cent. will be made to stockholders of record Juiy 6th. 
Gther payments will be made as follows: 

Oct. 15th, 1912, to stockholders of record Oct. 

Jan. 1th, 1913, to stockholders of record Jan. 4th, 1913. 

April 15th, 1913, to stockholders of recérd April Sth, 
1913. 

The Stock Transfer books will not close for the purposes 
of this dividend. 


B. F. 





a divi- 





5th, 1912, 


HAUGHTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
"New York, June 21, 1912. 


A quarterly dividend of 1%% on the PREFERRED stock 
of this Company will be paid July 15, 1912, to stockhold- 





ers of record at the close of business on June 29, 1912. 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 
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2 he man on the curb values the PmrorArrow Cur 
Sor its distinction of line and elegance of finish 

e man in the car itself values the cE-ARROW 

r its comfort in service and absolute dependability 
we Puerce-Arrow Moror Car Co.. Burrao, N.Y. 
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A woman’s personal satisfaction in 

looking charming and dainty is 
doubled when she knows  every- 
thing about her is exquisitely clean. 


Naiad Dress Shields 


are thoroughly hygienic and healthful. 
to the most delicate skin; are absolutely 
free from rubber, with its disagreeable 
odor: can be easily and quickly STER- } 
ILIZED by immersing in boiling water } 
for a few seconds only. ©. They are ff 


preferred by well-gowned women of re- 
fined taste. 








At stores or sample pair on receipt 
of 25c. Every pair guaranteed. 
A handsome colored reproduction of 
this beautiful Coles Phillips draw- 
ing on heavy paper, 11x14 incees 
Sent for 10 cents. ad 


The . 
C. E. Conover Co. Cs 
Manufacturers ‘ 
101 Franklin Street 
New York 











THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAS AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE 
SUM OF ALL ITS BENEFITS 
iS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 


AND ALWAYS PLAYER PIANO 
BACK OF IT is A SIXTY-FIVE YEAR The musical tone and the magnificent construction of the 


Vose Player Piano, with its latest control methods, 
REPUTATI ON FOR FAIR DEALING you 4 play your favorite selections with true musical ex- 
-— mn. 


We deliver, when requested, direct from our 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS 5 ee, Dee Sctaree, ants os 


Liberal allowance for old pianos. 


WHETHER CONTINUING, WITH- Ly ep Dyas 


1f vou are interested in pianos or plaver pi 


fi} letus send you our beautifully illustrated catalog, tha’ =f 
DRAWING, MATURING OR DYING J} full information. if 
| ep VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. i | 


177 Boylston st. Boston, 



































